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ETHAN ALLEN’S GRAVE AND MONUMENT. 

The grave of Ethan Allen, the representation of which was 
drawn expressly for us by Kilburn from a sketch by R. P. Mal- 
lory, is in the Green Mount Cemetery, about a mile northeast 
from Burlington, Vermont. The cemetery is beautifully situated 
on the brow of a hill, from which there is a fine view. In the 
background of our picture is seen the Mansfield Mountain, the 
highest of the Green Mountain range. The lovely Winooski 
River is also seen winding along the valley. The wr Mle of Win- 
ooski Falls, a factory village, is on the left of our view, but is 
hidden by the foliage. The grave enclosed by rough stone near 
the centre of the picture is that of Ethan Allen. The other 
graves in the enclosure, shown bythe posts and chains, belong 
also to the Allen family. The monument to the right of that of 
Ethan Allen is that of Capt. Heman Allen ; the next one is that 
of Gen. Ira Allen, “ the foremost of the founders of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, and one of the band of worthies who by their 
exettions secured the independence of this and the United States.” 
The cemetery is a romantic spot, and shaded by fine old trees. 
The new monument (shown in our small upper view) soon to be 
erected, is a plain Tuscan column, 44 feet in height, and is to 
stand on the site of the hero’s grave. It is the intention to have 
a statue upon the summit of the column. An effort is being made 
to procure this statue by subscriptions of one dollar each from 
residents of the State of Vermont, about five hundred dollars be- 
ing already subscribed, and the letion of the statue depends 
upon the patriotism of the sons of Vermont. The — ‘or the 
monument was furnished by the Hon. George P. Marsh, late 
United States minister to Constantinople, and a distinguished son 
of the Green Mountain State. The legislature of Vermont ap- 
propriated two thousand dollars toward building the monument. 
A portion of the stone used formerly composed the columns of 
the State House at Montpelier, recently destroyed. The work is 
being carried forward under the direction of John N Pomeroy 
and Charles Allen, Esqs. Sturdy old Ethan Allen well deserves 
a monument and statue. From the broad canvass of the Revo- 
lution, crowded as it is with heroic figures, he stands forth promi- 
nent and strongly individualized. While the Green Mountains 
endure, his fame will be perennial. Ethan Allen was born in 
Salisbur , Connecticut, but his glory is identified with Vermont, 
whither his parents cmigrated while was quite young. He was 


GRAVE OF ETHAN ALLEN, AT BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


almost entirely a self-made man, owing very little, if anything, to 
school or teacher. The world and experience were his academy 
and instructor. He very early distinguished himself at the head 
of the “ Green Mountain Boys,’’ as they were called, in resistance 
to the tyrannical edicts of royal authority, and, in 1775, soon after 
the battle of Lexington, at the request of the legislature of Con- 
necticut, marched at the head of a band of 230 mountaineers of 
Vermont, to the storm of Ticonderoga and Crown Point. Arnold 
joined him at Castleton, though he had failed to raise a command 
as directed by the Massachusetts Committee of Safety Arrivi 

at the lake opposite Ticonderoga on the evening of the 9th of 
May, Allen sent 83 men across in boats. At day dawn he crossed 
himself, but was compelled to make the attack before his rear had 
joined him. It was a desperate enterprise, but all his men volun- 
teered on the service. He led them to the wicket, where the sen- 
try snapped his musket and retreated, Allen following him through 
the covered way and forming his men on the parade. Rushing 
into the apartments of the commandant, Captain De Laplace, 
who was undressed, Allen waved his sword aloft, and demanded 
the surrender of the fortress.. “‘In whose name?’ asked the as- 
tonished officer. “In the name of the Great Jehovah and the 
Continental Congress!” thundered Allen. The fort was imme- 
diately surrendered. The same day Allen obtained possession of 
Crown Point, and soon afterwards captured the only armed ves- 
sel on plain, and- thus made himself: master of the leke. 
These brilliant exploits gave him immediate renown. Did our 
limits permit we might give many incidents of remarkable bravery 
and heroisni with which his military life was illustrated. General 
Allen was a man of strong mind, but its operations were ham- 


: pered by his imperfect education. His intellectual ambition was 


not borne up by his stock of information. His narrative of his: 
captivity and some political pamphlets exhibit vigor and strong 
reasoning, while many of his psychological doctrines were fantas- 
tic and absurd. A better training would have preserved his 
strong mind from many of the errors into which he fell. But 
when we regard him in the light of a soldier, a patriot and a citi- 
zen, there is everything to commend in him. He was bravest 
among the brave, and as sagacious as he was courageous. By a 
long captivity in England, the suffering colonies were of 
one of their very best soldiers. He died suddenly at his estate in 
Colchester, February 13, 1789. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN ADVENTURERS. 


BY H. E. BENNETT, 
AUTHOR OF “THE DIAMOND SEEKERS,” “ FORESTERS OF NORWAY.” 


[CONTINUED.| 


CHAPTER IX.—[conrixvep.] 


“If you don’t find your laundress,” said Mrs. Joseph, “you 
shall stay with us. Where there is enough for one, there is 
enough for two. You see we should have had a daughter older 
than you, but I had the misfortune to lose her when she was but 
eight years old. My old man dotes on children.” 

“But,” said Louisa, who, when she stood erect, was a full head 
taller than her companion, “I am not a child.” 

“Jt’s all the same, my dear,” replied Madame Joseph, pressing 
her arm. 

The remainder of their journey seemed very short to them. 
Madame Joseph soon found her husband, who was overjoyed to 
see her. He was a little fellow, with a brisk, bright open counte- 
nance. 

A corner of the miner’s tent was prepared for the young girl, 
whom these good people already loved as their own child. There 
was an irresistible charm about Louisa that won everybody’s favor. 
There are some privileged beings it is impossible to see without 
loving at first sight. Her eyes were the reflection of a pure soul. 
On board ship, the captain’s wife had conceived an affection for 
her, and always kept her beside her to spare her from contact with 
the passengers. Louisa was gentle and gay, and always ready to 
lend a helping hand. Good Madame Joseph, who could not do 
without her, exclaimed, twenty times a day, “Mon Dieu! how her 
mother must miss her !”’ 

Louisa found the person she sought—Miss Nixon—at the mines. 
Miss Nixon told Louisa that times had changed, and that, instead 
of a pound a day, she paid three pounds a week; but what of 
that ?—that was sixty dollars a month. Louisa summed up what 
that would come to in two years, and the poor child worked with 
a zeal that endangered her health. Self-interest was Miss Nixon’s 
governing principle ; but she became attached to Louisa, and 
would not allow her to do the heaviest work. Her duty was to 
arrange the linen and deliver it twice a week, assisted by another 
woman when the clothes-basket was too heavy. 

Now, on the day when Hermann was so sick, Louisa was mak- 
ing her rounds, going into every tent to receive and deliver clothes. 
She had just left a parcel in the tent of an absent miner. Youth 
is gay, and she was amusing herself with her companion in taking 
an inventory of the furniture, which consisted of a pair of shoes, 
a comforter, and a tandlestick made of the neck of a junk-bottle, 
when she heard a very low groan, followed by another, weaker 
still. 

“ What is that ?” she asked. 

“ J’m sure I can’t tell,” replied her companion. 

Louisa went out and raised the curtain of several tents; the 
other woman did the same. 

“ Jt was nothing,” they said, as they went from one tent to 
another. 

At this moment another moan was heard. 

“ Here it is!” said Louisa, hastening into Hermann’s tent. 

She was close to the young man’s bed before he saw her. He 
must have been suffering severely, for he was writhing convul- 
sively, and big tears ran down his cheeks. 

“Poor man!” said she, drawing near him. “Do you want 
anything 

“Drink, drink!” cried the sick man. 

Louisa took a pitcher and held it to his lips. Hermann was 
young ; his sufferings rendered him interesting, and nothing binds 
two hearts like exile. He gazed on his visitor without intelli- 
gence, but he felt relieved, and when she went away, he sought 
for her, without knowing what he wanted. 

Poor people are not ceremonious ; unlike persons of higher 
rank, they do not see evil in every impulse of sympathy evinced 
by a young girl. Among Louisa’s customers was a Dr. Steven- 
son, one of the physicians of Ballarat. She had some linen for 
him at this very time. 

“Do you know, sir,” said she, “ that there’s a young man here 
lying very ill?” 

“No,” replied the physician. ‘‘I haven’t been sent for.” 

“Poor young gentleman! Perhaps he had no money, and was 
afraid to call, thinking you were like all the rest.” 

“Where is he?” asked Dr. Stevenson, flattered by the girl’s 
implied compliment. 

“TJ will go with you, sir,” she replied, joyfully. ‘He looks 
honest, and I’m sure when he’s able to work he will not suffer 
you to be a loser by him.” 

They started accordingly. Dr. Stevenson went into the tent, 
and Louisa remained outside, seated on her basket. The phy- 


” sician, afteran interview, told her that he was suffering from un- 


healed wounds, and that he could not help himselfj#ebut would 
require assistance. 

“0,” said Louisa, “tell me what is to be done! I will come 
to see him sometimes, and Madame Joseph, too.” 

“ She’s a good-hearted creature,” said the surgeon, “and I know 
she’ll keep her word.” 

Louisa took his directions and went to her friend, who had 


various old women’s remedies, which are often by no means des- 
picable. Together they took charge of the invalid. 

For certain natures abandonment and solitude are more dan- 
gerous than suffering itself. Hermann was so happy in the inter- 
est these two women evinced for him, that he felt relieved in body 
and soul. When Louisa made her appearance at nightfall, and 
asked from without, “ Can I come in, Mr. Hermann ?” the young 
man experienced a gentle sensation of pleasure which was better 
than all the balms of science. 

When he had recovered, he said to Madame Joseph, one day: 

“I know not how to testify my gratitude to you. I owe you 
my life.” 

“You owe nothing to me,” replied the good woman, “ but 
Louisa has tended you like a sister. Poor girl! she has pinched 
herself for your sake. Go to work and pay her what she has ex- 
pended, for she is not rich, and her mother stands in need of 
help.” 

“T did not know that,” said Hermann, confused and happy at 
the same time. “ She did not tell me ; I would not have accepted 
such sacrifices.” 

“No danger of her telling you. But I will say for her that 
she’s as generous as any fine lady. True wealth, my son, lies in 
the heart, and Louisa’s heart is worth all the treasures in the 
world.” 

Before she left, Madame Joseph also said something which 
Hermann did not exactly understand. He walked about, ab- 
sorbed in thought, and then stopped and said to himself, “I am 
strong enough ; to-morrow—yes, to-morrow I will dig the earth, 
and pray God to protect me. Dear Louisa!” 


” 


CHAPTER X. 


A DEBT OF GRATITUDE. LOVERS’ PARTING. 
Terror reigned in the mines after the murder of the English- 


man. Max and his comrade, after consulting together, determined _ 


to fake claims in their name, to mask their horrible trade by an 
honest exterior. 

“ That’s the ticket!” said the Slasher. ‘‘ Nobody’ll suspect us ; 
we'll pretend to work in the daytime, and at night we’ll fill our 
pockets in short order.” 

This plan proved perfectly successful. They knew what miners 
were the luckiest, and made a sure thing of every infamous stroke 
they attempted. All was terror in the camp of the diggers. Men 
spoke with fright of a band of malefactors whose cruelty equalled 
their audacity. Precautions were taken ; a watch was kept. But 
crime has imitators; the plague-spot spread, and often the very 
men to whom measures of security were entrusted were themselves 
interested in rendering them null. 

Max was insatiable. He would have cut a man to pieces to 
obtain an ounce of gold. One night he entered a miner’s tent, 
who was broad awake, contrary to Max’s expectation. He not 
only refused to surrender his treasure to the robber, but put him- 
self on the defensive. Max sprang upon him like a panther, and 
winding his arms about him, tried to throw him; but the man 
held his own. It was a match—equal strength, equal courage, 
neither armed, for their exploded pistols had fallen to the ground. 
Max tore his enemy with teeth and nails, like a wild beast; the 
unfortunate man retaliated in the same manner, and neither utter- 
eda groan. In the crisis of this desperate struggle, the Slasher 
made his appearance. 

“ Free me from this madman!” said Max. “But look out for 
me. He is crushing me in his arms. Weare but one. Take 
heed how you strike!” 

The Slasher took a match from his pocket, and the sudden 
blaze was reflected from the broad blade of his knife. The un- 
fortunate miner saw that he was lost, and clung to Max with des- 
perate strength. At the moment he felt the keen steel in his flesh, 
he uttered no groan ; it was the voice of Max that rang upon the 


night air. . 


“ Hush !” said the Slasher, stooping down. 

“ Look !” cried Max, with haggard eyes. ‘Take his head from 
my shoulder; he is rending it with his teeth.” 

“He wont do so any more,” said the Slasher, in a low tone, 
trying to unlock the jaws of the poor miner, now set in the rigidity 
of death. 

Max made an effort, and sneceeded in extricating his bleeding 
shoulder. He put his hand onit. The agony he suffered made 
him wild. In his rage, he spurned the fallen miner with his foot, 
and kneeling down, drove his poignard up to the guard in his 
heart. Like a vampire, he saw the steel disappear in the wound 
with an infernal joy. 

Meanwhile the Slasher had collected the gold-dust which was 
contained in little leather bags. 

“Come,” said he, striking Max on the shoulder. ‘“ What d’ye 
want to stay gazing at him as if you was agoing to paint his 
pictar ?” 

“TI come!” said Max. “ Would that he would revive; then I 
might stab him again !” 

“Tt’s hall your fault,” said the Slasher; “you're always in 
sich an infernal hurry. Why didn’t ye wait an hour later? Are 
you much hart?” 

“Do you see how he has bitten me?” 

“ That’s nothing. I’ve got bandages that'll make you all right.” 

He handed Max the booty. The robber weighed the bags in 
his hand, and then said : 

“This hardly pays for risking life. Trust me; we must try a 
grand stroke.” . 

“Agreed ; but I wont give up the job we've arranged for day 
after to-morrow. Two thousand pounds sterling isn’t to be 
sneezed at—eh ?” 


The plan alluded to was stopping aman on the highway. Max 
was ill. The Slasher undertook the affair alone, and our readers 
are acquainted with the result, for the man attacked was no other 
than Sheltie’s owner. We know how the mare saved both her 
master’s life and the gold he carried. It was the first business the 
Slasher had undertaken alone since his partnership with Max. 

Hui iat: d at being baffled, and losing all prudence, he ran like 
a madman through the woods ; but it will be remembered that the 
mare, before her fail, seemed to have wings. Her rider was there- 
fore far away in safety when the Slasher came up to Sheltie in the 
ditch, into which she had rolled. 

“Perdition !” he exclaimed. “If I can’t have the rider, at 
least I’ll have the horse.” 

He examined Sheltie’s wounds, and, having satisfied hiniself 
that they were not dangerous, washed them carefully, and dragged 
her—for she could hardly keep her feet—into a lonely and thickly- 
wooded spot. He left her there, very sure that she would not 
wander off. The Slasher was very much confused as he told 
Max of the ill success of his enterprise. Max shrugged his 
shoulders contemptuously. 

“You're a poor hand,” he said. ‘And what was your bright 
idea is bringing the horse back? To get us into trouble, I 
suppose.” 

“ We'll leave her where she is,” said the Slasher, timidly, for 
he felt his immeasurable inferiority to his comrade. 


While these two worthy associates were plotting and executing 
fresh villanies, Hermann was recovering his strength by degrees. 
He worked gaily from morning till night. When Louisa brought 
her clothes, she always paid a visit to Hermann. He would come 
up from his diggings; they would chat for a minute, and both 
would be happy for the rest of the day. One day—it was that 
following the night of Max’s desperate encounter with his victim, 
Louisa came with her companion, and an enormous basket of 
linen. She called her friend, but her voice was sad. He came 
up, and read in her eyes the sorrows of her heart. 

“Iam going to leave you, Mr. Hermann,” she said. “My 
mistress has made a great deal of money, and is going to the 
city.” 

Hermann turned pale. The idea of losing Louisa’s society had 
never occurred to him. He looked down, and after a few minutes’ 
reflection, said to the woman who accompanied Louisa: 

“Will you be good enough to tell Madame Joseph that I wish 
to see her immediately ?” 

She left, without a word. 

Louisa’s eyes were fixed on the ground ; she had no strength fo 
speak, and struggled to repress her tears. Hermann looked at’ 
her, and read the heart he knew was his, but did not try to con- 
sole her. He had never said, “ Louisa, I love you.” 

They were both silent till Madame Joseph made her appearance. 

“What is the matter?’ she cried, all out of breath. 

Ma good friend,” said Hermann, “ Louisa is going to leave 
“That’s likely,” replied the good woman; “who says 60? 
Why, Louisa, since you’ve been here, haven’t I served youas a mo- 
ther and loved you with all my heart? And doesn’t my husband 
tell the rough rascals that live here that if they don’t treat you with 
proper respect, they must settle with him? I’m sure my poor 
Joseph would pine away to a skeleton if you were to go, and 
there’s other folks that would break their hearts about it.” 

It was superfluous to look at Hermann to confirm this last 
assertion. 

“My mistress is going to leave the mines,” said Louisa, with a 
sigh. 

“Well, what if she is?” replied Madame Joseph, laughing. 
“Let her go, and good luck to her! You shall come to me, and 
I flatter myself you'll be just as well cared for. You can always 
earn your living, and if you can’t, my good man isn’t afraid of 
work ; he’ll work for both of us.” 

Louisa’s face brightened with a sudden joy. She waited for 
Hermann’s answer, who took Madame Joseph’s hand and pressed 
it warmly. 

“ You are goodness itself,” said he. “You have guessed my 
secret wishes. Now, dear Louisa, let me tell you, in the presence 
of our mutual friend, that your departure would distress me un- 
speakably ; for I love you.” 

Louisa could not conceal her emotion, for her heart was brim- 
ming with joy. 

“IT have long loved you,” he continued, “and I should lose the 
life you saved if I were to lose you. But for this circumstance, I 
should have concealed the state of my feelings; for I respect and 
love you, and she deserves to be loved whom a man chooses as 
his partner for life.” 

Louisa felt herself sinking, and leaned on Madame Joseph’s 
arm, who said to her: 

“ Does this surprise you? I knew he loved you, and I wouldn't 
check him, for 1 knew he was a noble young man, and meant well 
by you.” 

Louisa cast down her eyes. Hermann resumed : 

“But I am not one of those egotists who thinks only of his 
own happiness, without troubling himself as to the position he 
can offer a wife. My health is poor, and I dare not wish to ex- 
pose you, Louisa, to the risk of having to work for me day and 
night. You are the good angel God has sent me on this earth. 
Everything has gone well with me since I have known you. I 
am beginning to find gold; I am recovering strength, courage and 
hope. Pray Heaven to protect me, Louisa, if you consent to be 
my wife,” 

Louisa pressed her friend’s hand. 

“She consents!” cried Madame Joseph. “You needn’t have 
asked her. I think the prospect of poverty with you wouldn’t 
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alarm her. But I approve of your sentiments. Louisais young, 
and at her age, girls don’t look ahead. You must think for both. 
It takes very little to produce happiness, but then you must have 
that little. Only, my dear girl, you must seo thatif you go away, 
you'll take Hermann’s courage with you, and that will set things 
back terribly.” 

“T am not anxious to go,” said Louisa, hurriedly, “if I could 
only earn money here.” 

Hermann thanked her with a look. 

“Come,” said Madame Joseph, to the two young women, point- 
ing to the basket; “to work!” 

Hermann’s eyes rested for a moment on the basket. Ile started 
suddenly and turned pale as death. He saw a wash-leather belt 
that he thought he recognized as Albert’s. 

“Who gave you that?” he cried. 

“T took it by mistake with the linen of a miner named Max,” 
replied Louisa. ‘ We are going to return it, as we pass.” 

“Max! Max!” repeated Hermann, taking up the belt. “’Tis 
strange!” Then he shouted: “’Tis the same! Albert !—here 
is his name, written with his own hand.” 

A dead silence ensued. Hermann’s features were convulsed 
with emotion. 

“What is the matter?” asked Louisa, who was very much 
frightened. 

“Nothing,” replied Hermann, who had time to recover him- 
self, and who, to spare Louisa’s feelings, now affected as much 
indifference as he had lately displayed emotion. “I thought I 
recognized—but no. Iam mistaken. Where is the man’s tent 
where you got this belt ?” 

Louisa gave him the direction. 


“ Leave it with me; I know the owner, and will take it to him 
myself.” 

Louisa left, radiant and happy, thinking of the bright future 
which should see her Hermann’s wife. Still, the incident of the 
belt worried her a little; but Madame Joseph laughed away her 
anxiety. 

When she was out of sight, Hermann walked to and fro in the 
greatest agitation, communing with himself. 

“Good Heaven! can it be possible? Can Max, the man who 
ruined me—horror! I cannot think it ; it is a strange ceincidence 
of name. In any case, the mystery shall be cleared up.” 

He laid away his tools, and started with a firm, deliberate step. 
The place to which he had been directed was far distant. On 
reaching the door of the tent, he hesitated ; a secret shudder run- 
ning through his frame told him that the worst he feared was true. 
He was soon to meet his enemy face to face. 

Max, in consequence of his wounds, had not gone out for seve- 
ral days. His right arm was swollen, so that he could hardly 
bend it to put it in a scarf. He was uneasy, like all who have 
sins upon their conscience ; a falling leaf frightened him. He 
heard footsteps; it was Hermann, who had walked round his tent 
twice, without daring to enter. Max then rushed out, with the 
troubled and wild air of a man who thinks himself pursued and 
wishes to defend himself. 

He stopped as if thunderstruck at Hermann’s fixed and menac- 
ing look. His face became lividly pale, and for a moment he cast 
a haggard and wavering glance about him. He would have liked 
to shed his enemy’s blood drop by drop: but he was wounded ; 
Hermann did not appear alarmed, and must have weapons ready 
for defence or aggression. What was to be done? The serpent 
swallowed his venom, though it nearly strangled him. He did 
not despair of deceiving Hermann’s mild and loyal nature by 
employing consummate hypocrisy. 

“ Hermann,” said he, softening his voice, “I see that you want 
to destroy me, to arrest me. It will cost you small trouble, for I 
am in no condition to defend myself. Ihave wronged you too 
deeply to hope for any mercy at your hands.” 

“Tt was not on my own account I came hither, wretch! but for 
a crime of darker dye.” 

“‘T have but one crime to reproach myself with,” replied Max, 
haughtily, “and that concerns yourself.” 

“ Tell me, then, how a woman chanced to find this among your 
effects ?”’ said Hermann, showing Montfort’s belt. 

Max bit his lips, but the action was almost imperceptible. He 
was not a man to lose his self-command twice in succession, in so 
short a time. 

“I think not among my effects,” he replied, calmly. “ Possi- 
bly in my tent. There are several of us, and I do not know my 
companions. I came hither dying of hunger, not knowing whom 
to appeal to, for I could only travel in the night, and through the 
woods. I worked till fatigue broke me down. I had not a shil- 
ling, and but that my companions gave me food, I should have 
died.” 

Hermann was unmoved by this tale; yet Max might be speak- 
ing the truth. Against such coolness he felt that he was power- 
less. ‘To attempt the arrest of Max alone would have been an 
act of madness. The opening of the tent displayed a perfect 
arsenal of weapons. 

“Thave acted like a boy,” thought Hermann. ‘ My impa- 
tience to discover Albert’s assassin has misled me. But one thing 
remains—to apprize the police. Heaven grant they may get here 
in time!” 

Hermann had no sooner gone than Max ran for the Slasher. 

“ Quick—quick !” said Max. “We must fly instantly. The 
belt has betrayed us, and I have seen the man for whom I was 
sentenced as a felon. In one hour, perhaps, the blood-hounds 
will be laid upon our track. Is your horse fast ?” ’ 

“Aha!” said the Slasher, with a smile of satisfaction, “I didn’t 
do amiss when I kept the mare.” 

“No words, man,—action, action! Take your pistols.” 


Five minutes after, the two accomplices were in the woods. 
Max looked at Sheltie’s scarcely healed wounds. 

“?Tis nothing,” said he. “If she falls, I will go on on foot. 
You must take another road. Try to find a horse. I must gain 
ground, at any rate. He hasn’t seen you, doesn’t know you, and 


you havo nothing to fear on your account. Farewell! We mect 
at Bendigo.” 


According to his wont, the Slasher nodded in token of assent, 
and they parted. 

Hermann had gone to the police-office. He did not find the 
principal employés, who were off on horseback going their rounds 
in the neighborhood. His declaration was received; but as the 
pursuit could not commence till the return of the officer, Max had 
a fair start. 

Hermann was not surprised when he was informed at night that 
when the officers had gone to arrest Max, they found that his tent 
had been abandoned for several hours. He experienced the sad- 
dest presentiments, and reproached himself severely. 

“This man is guilty,” he thought. “I should have caught 
him by the throat and dragged him to the police station. Now he 
is aware that I know his new crime; his hatred will pursue me 
everywhere. Who knows but he will seck to avenge himself on 
Louisa, who put me on his track? His accomplices, if he have 
any, have remained behind. I have everything to fear from these 
wretches.” 


He could not endure this thought. He was willing to remain 
himself exposed to peril, but at no price would he permit Louisa 
to share the danger. He resolved to feign a pretext to get her 
away, and for that purpose went to Madame Joseph’s the next 
morning. 

“Tam soon going to start for Melbourne,” said he, “but I 
think Louisa ought to get there a few days before me. It is well 
known that I love her. We cannot avoid seeing each other con- 
stantly, and I am afraid that evil tonfues may tarnish her 
reputation.” 

Madame Joseph thought he was right, and made no objection ; 
but it was difficult to persuade Louisa. The instinct of her affec- 
tion revealed to her that there was something mysterious in all 
this which Hermann was anxious to conceal from her. She wept 
and prayed, but Herman was inflexible. A delay of three days 
was all she could obtain. At the expiration of the time, the poor 
girl departed, promising to write every day, and receiving the 
same pledge from her lover. 

Hermann felt as if a weight had been lifted from his heart. But 
his disturbed imagination foresaw evil, and at night, in his agita- 
ted dreams, he constantly saw Max standing, knife in hand, at his 
bedside. 

In the meanwhile, Max had journeyed a day and night almost 
without stopping. In the fear of pursuit, he turned every moment 
and listened, thinking he heard the gallop of a horse. In vain 
did poor Sheltie try to get breath ; she was hardly allowed time to 
crop 4 little grass by the wayside, and was completely exhausted 
when the robber finally drew bridle and dismounted. The good 


* beast waited, with drooping head, for a caress. The bridle was 


tossed on her neck, and a touch of the hand and “ begone!” were 
all her recompense. 

Max laid down to sleep a few hours at the foot of a tree. With 
at least twenty-four hours’ start of those who might have attempted 
to pursue him, he felt completely safe. He knew that at this 
period the police had neither the means nor inclination for so long 
an expedition. Still, he did not delay remounting, but he con- 
tinued his flight, at a more moderate pace, saving Sheltie, so that 
she might be able to finish the journey. 

At the end of the third day, he had reached the point settled on 
as the place of meeting with the Slasher. The latter had not 
made his appearance. 

“Strange!” thought Max. “I took the longest road. He 
should have been here.” 

IIe advanced on the road by which the Slasher was to join him, 
and on the way meditatec deeply on the execution of a project 
which completely absorbed him. He stopped before one of the 
deepest places in the road, looked round him, and said, with a 
strange smile: 

“This is the only road. Eight days more of rain, and here we 
must attack. With the horses and wagons sunk in the mud, our 
strength will be trebled.” 

At this moment a cart loaded with flour for the mines appeared. 
The driver was tall and stout, and notwithstanding his rough 
dress and coarse boots spattered with mud, had an air of re‘ne- 
ment and good breeding. Who could he be? Doubtless one of 
those poor young men of good family, so many of whom are seen 
in Australia, who come full of the wildest hopes, and are reduced 
to driving carts or breaking stones for a living. 

The cart continued to advance. Max seemed more interested 
in it than the driver himself; his gaze was obstinately fixed on 
the wheels as they sank deeper in the clay soaked by the heavy 
rains. The driver stopped his horses, and advanced to try the 
depth of the mud with his whip; but he plunged in up to his 
knees, and that was only the beginning of the rut. He passed 
his hand over his forehead despairingly, hesitated, and then, think- 
ing he could not sleep there, went back to his horses. He patted 
the neck of the wheeler, and shouted to the team. The three 
horses tugged with all their might, and the cart advanced slowly. 
Max, with folded arms and anxions eye, watched the proceeding, 
leaning against the trunk of a tree beside this chance-made road, 
as if his fortune depended on the motion of the vehicle. The 
driver encouraged his horses with his voice, and cracked his whip 
in the air. The noble animals sprang into the slough, but when 
the cart was once fairly in the middle, the wheels sank up to the 
hubs, and were motionless. The body of the cart was all that 


kept them from sinking deeper. Max seemed delighted; he had 
not been aware the slough was so deep. 

The driver did not strike his horses; he knew they could do 
no more, but took off his frock, and seeing Max, asked him to 
help him. 

“ With all my heart,” replied Max. “But what are you going 
to do ?” 

“ What I’ve been obliged to do twenty times since I left Mel- 
bourne,” said the cartman. “Take off my load and try to get 
my cart out.” 

“ You have a troublesome trade,” said Max. 

“Teould do no better,” replied the cartman. “The miners 
pay me fifty pounds sterling « ton for carting provisions. I was 
astonished to find other men refusing the job; but I see why they 
did now, for a man is often obliged to leave his load to save his 
wagon and horses.” 

“ How does the gold train get along ?” asked Max, with an air 
of indifference. “ They say it goes through in three days.” 

“What they say isn’t always gospel,” replied the cartman. 
“ Though the wagon is built for bad roads, and they sometimes 
have eight horses, they are often one or two days behindhand.” 

“You don’t look-as if you’d been brought up to this business, 
my friend.” 

“No,” replied the stranger. “My father is once of the richest 
bankers in London.” 

For a full hour Max helped the young man to unload his cart. 
When it was empty, the horses started the cart with difficulty. 

“Is this the worst spot of road you’ve come to?” asked Max, 
as he lent a hand to replace the load. 

“No,” replied the young man. “ There’s a worse one half a 
mile from here. I only got through by borrowing the horses from 
another wagon.” 

“Thank you,” said Max. 

“Thank me! No, my friend; I’m under obligation to you,” 
said the stranger, raising his hat politely. 

The cart went on its way. Max started to examine the place 
the cartman had spoken of. His ardent eye measuted the depth 
of the slough, and he exclaimed to himself: 

“Good—excellent! This place is better yet. The road is 
narrow, and the wood thick.” 

A gleam of joy, like an infernal ray, traversed his countenance. 
He resumed the road which led to Bendigo. The Slasher was 
waiting for him at the appointed place. Max rushed up to him, 
seized his arm, and led him to a solitary spot. 

“Tt is time,” said he, “to confide my plans to you. We must 
operate on a grander scale ; strike where there are millions to be 
won.” 

The Slasher looked at him in silence. 

“We shall soon be dangling in a brace of hempen cravats,” 
added Max, “if we continue to attack the miners. They cling to 
their gold as to their lives ; we must kill them to rob them, and 
that’s often troublesome, like our last affair.” 

The eyes of the Slasher expressed assent. 

“T have resolved,” continued Max, “to plunder the gold train.” 

The Slasher started back. 

“To attack the hescort!” he cried. “Then you’ve found 
friends to lend an ’elping ’and.” 

“No,” replied Max. “Two are enough in the proper place.” 

The Slasher had halted, and seemed unwilling to go fucther. 
Max pressed him forward roughly. , 

“Come on, coward!” said he. “I don’t mean to try it to-day. 
I'll explain my plan.” 

The Slasher made a gesture, which said plainly, “ You are 
wasting your time and words; you can never persuade me that 
two men can attack ten armed to the teeth, and always ready to 
defend themselves.” 

Max troubled himself little about his comrade’s opinion; he 
looked on him merely as a useful instrument to be sharpened for 
his work. 

“A short distance from here,” he said, “there is a road so low 
and muddy that wagons often stick there half a day; that is 
worth four men to us. The men of the escort guard wealth that 
is not theirs; they will defend it as soldiers; we will attack it as 
traitors: that will double our force. If the attempt fail, or if it 
be too difficult, we have thick woods on each side ; they will guard 
their gold, and will not think of pursuing us.” 

“But if there are people on the road?—if the wagon doesn’t 
stick fast ?”’ 

“Then,” said Max, impatiently, “‘ we shall not attack, that’s 
all. Do you think I’m a blockhead, or set less store by my life 
than you do by yours? I should think more of it, for I am fif- 
teen years younger. Once for all, will you hear what I say, with- 
out making remarks which are nothing to the point? I warned 
you that I was ambitious, and would not live like a wild beast, 
hid all my life in the woods. The dame I woo is Fortune, not 
the coy prude who gives me her finger-tips to kiss, but a generous, 
pradigal patroness. Gold, Gold!” he exclaimed, warming as he 
spoke. ‘“ With gold a man can forge a key to paradise. Nothing 
can make gold, but gold can make everything; and for my part, 
I should feel safer behind a wall of blazing diamonds than in the 
heart of a stone fortress.” 

The Slasher “ grinned horribly a ghastly smile.” Max shrugged 
his shoulders almost imperceptibly. “Brute!” he muttered to 
himself; ‘then added aloud, with an irénical smile which showed 
his hatred to the world : 

“You’re horribly ugly, my dear Slasher, yet the loveliest wo- 
man in the world would fall in love with you, if you could bid a 
golden river bathe her feet.” 

The Slasher hesitated no longer. The scheme seemed feasible, 
and he asked, impatiently: ‘When shall we begin ?” 
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“To-morrow,” said Max, “we will place onrselves in ambus- 
cade, make all ready, and wait for the chance. We must have 
several pairs of pistols well loaded. Of course you understand 
that we are not to risk a hand-to-hand encounter. Kill a horse, 
and when the horse is down, the rider. Give heed to what I say: 
I will have no wounded—only killed. No bravado; be cool and 
self-possessed, and I will answer for the result.” 

As they spoke, they reached the door of an inn, where Max 
resolved to establish his head-quarters. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE ATTACK ON THE ESCORT. 

In the evening, after tea, they repaired to the sitting-room. 
Nothing is so curious as.these Australian public houses. Their 
frequenters have a peculiar stamp not to be found in any other 
quarter of the world. All are ill-clad, but are not covered with 
rags. They wear red or blue woolen shirts and broad-leafed gray 
hats; many of them, like the Californians, let their beards and 
mustachios grow untrimmed, and many of them drink to excess 
a dozen times a-day. The honest man who stumbles into one of 
these places, goes to bed with his clothes on,.and sleeps with his 
watch and purse under his head. The eternal subject of conver- 
sation is gold. That evening they were telling of attempts made 
at different times on the escort. 

“There have been several attacks,” said one of the loafers, 
“but the fellows have defended themselves bravely. What hard 
boys they are, and what shots! But it’s not surprising ; with 
their rifle carbines they can bore a shilling piece at two hundred 

“ That isn’t it,” said another. “The escort is made up of young 
men of good families ; no man is enlisted without the very best 
of recommendations. It’s useless to deny it—gentlemen always 
fight gallantly. All men are brave, but it takes education to de- 
velop courage. I know how the last affair turned out. There 
were only three of them against ten; but they fought like lions, 
and saved their gold. They don’t take the trouble to make pris- 
oners ; but it would be all the same—those that were not killed 
would be hung.” 

Max’s countenance grew dark, and a shudder ran through the 
Slasher’s frame. 

“That’s true,” said the first spokesman. “They came off 
handsomely, but they owed their safety to an ox-cart, which 
frightened the robbers.” 

“No matter,” said a third ; “‘ twenty men wouldn’t alarm them, 
and I should like to be in such a scrape.” 

The Slasher went to bed, resolved not to run the risk of an at- 
tempt. Max woke him up the next morning early. 

“Come,” said he. 

“Go yourself,” replied the Slasher, yawning. “I aint mad 


_ enough to hexpose my life in such a vay. I don’t care what’s 


said of me when I’m hung, and a live dog is betier than a dead 
man, hany day.” 24 

“As you please,” replied Max. “I'll go alone, or find another.” 

The Slasher had never been so embarrassed in his life ; the 
dread of death, the thirst of gold, the fear of seeming a coward— 
all struggled in his brain. 

“Look ahere, Max,” said he; “ you know I’ll never leave you, 
and that I’ll go to the dogs with you. Give up this plan.” 

“Give up a plan that may put a million in my hands? You 
are mad.” 

The idea of a million produced its effect. The robber’s sense 
vanished ; the golden bait bewitched him. He dressed himself 
reluctantly, but followed Max. 

They repaired to their post. Max designedly left the Slasher 
in uncertainty as to the time of the attempt, but was fully resolved 
in his own mind to postpone it for a few days. He did not think 
the ground soaked enough ; he wished to study all the inequalities 
of the road, and then his comrade did not seem fully up to the 
work. Max imitated the example of generals, who show the ene- 
my to the soldiers for some days before giving him battle. Seve- 
ral days passed in this way. 

One night there was an unusually furious storm. 

“T think we shall do the trick to-morrow,” said Max, carelessly, 
as he went to bed. In fact, at daybreak on the next day, the two 
villains were in the wood, lying on the ground like poachers, and 
and watching for the approach of the escort. The rains had 
lasted for a month, and rendered the roads completely impracti- 
cable. The miners were provisioned, and the roads were deserted. 
Only the gold and mails were carried with great difficulty, and 
even they were often three or four days behind-hand. 

“ Hark !” said Max, raising his head; “do you hear nothing ?” 

“Yes,” replied the Slasher ; “I ’ears the tempest rising, and I 
know it wont spare my bones, for I’m cold as death already.” 

“True,” said Max, looking at the angry sky ; “ but what mat- 
ter if we are wet, so that our arms are dry ?” 

“I think,” said the Slasher, “they'll have time to rust before 
we use them.” 

* Perhaps,” said Max, listening more attentively. 

The rain fell in torrents. No one who has not been in Austra- 
lia can form an idea of these deluges. They are avalanches, 
sweeping sway trees and rocks, changing plains into lakes, and 
leaving, when they subside, ravines fifteen or twenty feet deep. 
The sky is like a river, avhose opening bed discharges all its 
waters. 

The Slasher climbed into a tree, mentally cursing himself for 
yielding to a young madman, and resolving to leave him at the 
earliest-opportunity. Max, bareheaded, his face turned to the 
storm, suffered the water to fall on his face, motionless as a marble 
statue. One thing only engaged his attention from time to time 


—the state of his pistols, which he carefully hid in the breast of 
his coat. 

“T’m cudgelling my brains to no purpose,” said the Slasher. 
“T can make nothing of it. Even if there was no escort to the 
wagon, what would you do with it? You can’t pocket it, like a 
watch.” 

Max shrugged his shoulders, but made no reply. Suddenly 
springing forward, he exclaimed: “ Hark! hark !” 

There was a moment’s silence, during which the eyes of Max 
shone like-burning coals. He took a bottle, which was hidden 
with some provisions in a hollow tree, swallowed half its contents 
at a gulp, and then passed it to his comrade, saying : “ Here ; take 
a dose of courage.” 

The Slasher finished the bottle. 

“That’s good brandy,” said he, smacking his lips. “ It warms 
the cockles of my ’eart.”’ 

“ Hark!” said Max, speaking in a lower tone. “The escort is 
making its way slowly. Several millions will soon be passing us. 
Shall we let the chance slip by like a couple of fools ?”’ 

“No,” replied the Slasher, now brimful of courage and brandy. 
“If the wagon gets stuck, it’s a good time to attack it. I'll 
climb this here tree, and I promise I’ll drop six of ’em before 
they see me.” 

Max approved his plan, and signed to him to be silent. The 
convoy soon made its appearance, accompanied by six mounted 
men and the drivers. Notwithstanding their water-proof cloaks, 
the wind and the motion of the horses often exposed them, and 
the men were drenched to the skin. 

“ What infernal going!” growled the driver, as he looked at 
the sea of mud and water his horses were plunging into, while the 
horsemen opened to the right and left to pick out a better path 
among the trees. The wagon had not reached the deepest part of 
the slough, when a shot was fired. 

Max bounded like #deer stricken by an arrow. 

“Too soon!” he muttered, in a hoarse voice. 

A man hit in the head tumbled from his horse. The driver 
bent forward to see what had happened, and received a ball in his 
breast. He dropped the reins and called for help. ‘The five re- 
maining horsemen closed up to the wagon, threw back their 
cloaks and prepared for battle. One of them aimed: his carbine 
at the place from which he thought he had seen the second flash 
come, and fired, but the ball was lost in the foliage. At the same 
time, the Slasher sent a slug through his arm. 

“Whip up your horses!” cried the riders to the driver. ‘“ We 
will defend you. Save.the gold!” 

The driver did not move, and the horses, sunk in the mire, 
made no effort to extricate themselves. Max and his accomplice 
still remained hidden, the rain and the leaves making a shelter 
for them from which they took aim, while the escort dared not 
leave the wagon to pursue malefactors whose object would be to 
separate them or mislead them in the wood. The fire of the 
assassins was so regularly sustained, that one would have thought 
there were twenty men discharging their pieces in succession. 
Yet an attempt at defence must be made. Two horsemen de- 
tached themselves from the group, and were instantly shot down 
from their saddles. 

“Now,” cried Max, “they are not too many. Forward!” 

The Slasher slid to the ground like a jackall, and both sprang 
to the horses’ heads. Then a fearful struggle commenced. One 
attacked his enemy in front, the other glided behind like a reptile. 
Men and horses rolled in the mud. Max sprang up. 

“Are you wounded ?” he asked of his companion. 

“Yes,” replied the Slasher; “in the shoulder; but it’s 
nothing.” 

“Avenge yourself!” cried Max. “Despatch them with the 
knife. Let them describe us and denounce us in the other world 
—not this !” 

Then bending over the wounded men, to see if they gave any 
signs of life, he stabbed them to the heart, and springing to the 
team, the whip in one hand, the bridle in the other, up to his 
waist, he lashed the horses, and, with a frantic effort, they pulled 
the wagon through the slough. 

“Are you in pain?” he asked the Slasher, who was now very 
pale. ‘“ You’ll soon have time to rest. Help me turn the wagon 
to the right. There’s a broad path through the woods. When 
we get to a good spot, we'll empty the wagon and bury the gold, 
and let the horses loose through the woods.” 

The wagon finally reached a suitable place for hiding its price- 
less contents. The Slasher was not only wounded and losing 
blood, but was ‘so frightened he could not speak, and every grop 
of water falling on the leaves made him tremble. Max, on the 
contrary, seemed to fear neither God nor man, and set to work 
digging with an energy which astonished his comrade. 

“T don’t know why,” murmured the Slasher, “a fear comes 
over me, and I’m afraid of him.” = 

At this moment, Max pried off the covers of the treasure-chests. 
He took out the sacks and nuggets of gold with the calm joy of 
an honest man counting his earnings. The hole he had dug was 
deep as a ditch, and it was full. 

“ Cover that with earth,” said Max, to the Slasher, “ while I 
bring branches and leaves together to hide the spot.” 

The Slasher heaped the earth upon the treasure. 

“ Here’s what made me a rascal!’ said he to himself. “For 
that I’ve sacrificed my father, my fellow-men, my happiness in 
the next world. Here’s gold enough to make a hundred men 
rich, and yet, if the job was to do over again—” 

At this moment, the Slasier felt something icy against the back 
of his head, and was about to turn round. Max did not give him 
time. He pulled the trigger of a pistol, saying: “I want you no 
more. Go to sleep.” : 


The Slasher fell forward on his face without a struggle. Max 
rolled him over with his foot. 

“ He died easy,” he said, coldly, “without a pang!” He then 
placed the body in the wagon, saying : “ The rain will wash away 
these stains.” And then he retired from the place, compelled to 
abandon his blood-stained treasure for a while. 

This event, of course, caused a great excitement. Rewards 
were offered for the discovery of the criminals. It was said there 
were twenty, then forty, and finally a hundred. After a time the 
talk ceased ; the escort was doubled, and there was an end of it. 


We left Hermann just as Louisa had gone to Melbourne. The 
anxiety which had caused this step by degrees subsided. Seeing 
that his terrors were vain, he recovered his confidence, and his 
heart experienced but one sentiment—regret at having parted with 
his affianced bride. He had never understood the depth of his 
affection for her till he mourned her absence. He worked, how- 
ever, with redoubled energy ; chance favored him, and he strack 
a vein which richly rewarded his toils. In a few days he found 
more gold than he had collected in all the time he had been at the 
mines. When not working in the diggings, he wrote to Louisa. 
He awaited her answers with feverish impatience. When a letter 
came, he shut himself up in his tent, and devoured it with his 
eyes, as a miser does his treasure. 

“My dear Hermann,” Louisa wrote, “ I cannot longer resist 
the desire of opening my heart to you. Perhaps a young girl 
should not say all she thinks, but you will pardon me, for I am 
not accustomed to worldly forms ; I have only my conscience to 
guide me, and with me truth is duty. Since you pitilessly ban- 
ished me from your presence, I have felt only depression and sad- 
ness, and yetno one has afflicted me; nothing has changed in 
my manner of life. But you are not with me, and the days are 
endless. I thought I was very strong; I feel very weak. I 
thought I was heedless ; I am always anxious. Is it not a pre- 
sentiment? Are you not sick? Has no misfortune happened to 
you? Ithink you must have a secret you were unwilling to con- 
fide to me. I cannot sleep, or if by chance overcome by fatigue, 
I lose myself, terrible dreams crowd my slumbers. I hear voices 
telling me that I shall never see you again. Then I wake in 
despair, thinking I will never close my eyes again. For consola- 
tion I make every excuse to go out; I walk, I look at the shop- 
windows, I select the white bonnet I shall wear on my wedding- 
day, a shawl to match it, and Icome home, proud of my happiness, 
fancying I am leaning on yourarm. I hear myself called by your 
name, and I am happy. As soon as I close my eyes, all these 
dreams of happiness vanish. My bridal wreath is changed to a 
funeral garland ; my bed becomes a tomb, my lips are marble. I 
feel your first kiss, but I cannot return it. If I was sick, I should 
think I was going to die; but I am well, and must not worry you 
with my follies. I tell you all this, because it will show you that 
I am thinking constantly of you. Come quickly; do not be am- 
bitious. Iam young; I have hands and courage, and a heart 
that will love you ever. Wealth does not make happiness. Her- 
mann, do not delay profiting by that which God sends us, for fear 
he will remove it. I have just written to my poor mother; she 
will be happy to hear of my happiness. She is so good! You 
will love her if you ever see her. What is our friend Madame 
Joseph doing? I miss her much. She must not fail to be pres- 
ent at our wedding.” 

At this passage of her letter, Louisa had stopped. Hermann 
saw that it had required an effort for her to add the following 
lines, which were separated from the rest, and in more hesitating 
characters : 

“ You tell me you have found gold. Well, come, and we will 
return together to the mines.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 

(Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial containing the previous chapters of this 

story, can be had at our office of publication, and at all the Periodical Depots.) 


+ 


THE BOY’S TOOL-CHEST. 


We have known many an excellent mechanic made just from 
the fact that in boyhood he learned the use of a few joiner’s 
tools. <A boy, if he be not utterly stupid, takes to using a ham- 
mer and driving a nail as soon as his right hand can lift the one, 
or the left hand hold the other. And as boys grow older, nothing 
engages their attention, or fixes their thoughts, when wanting re- 
creation, like a puttering about something or other, with a saw, a 
hammer, some nails, and a gimlet. No matter what they make— 
whether it be a martin or a wren box, a rat-trap or a hen-coop; it 
is all the same, so that they make something, amuse themselves, 
and learn the use of tools. In fact, we consider a well-furnished 
tool-chest for boys of as much consequence and as profitable an 
investment as we do a set of school-books ; and a boy who, at the 
age of fifteen years, cannot make a good, substantial dry goods 
box to pack his traps in, why, that boy’s education has been neg- 
lected. We do not confine these remarks to farmers’ boys alone ; 
they apply to everybody’s boys—city, village and country. Nor 
where there is a gardener, or farmer, should the little garden tools 
be omitted. The boys should have the best of tools, and fitted to 
their own size and coy We have seen many a bright, am- 
bitious boy driven out of the garden, the field, and the meadow 
because he could make no headway with a miserable cast-off tool 

iven him, which no one else would use, but “it was good enough 
ora boy!” We consider it an outrage, as well as an injustice of 
the grossest kind, to turn a boy out to labor with a poor tool. If 

ou hire a man, and expect him to do anything, he has got to 
oon good tools, and if a man of any spirit, he will not work with- 
out them. And so with boys; they should be ht that their 
labor is worth something, and nothing will so ily convince 
them of the fact, as to furnish them with the best of tools, sueh 
as they are.—American Agriculturist. 


+ 


I think half the troubles for which men go slouching in prayer 
to God are caused by their intolerable pride. Many of our cares 
are but a morbid way of looking at our privileges. We let our 
blessings get mouldy, and then call them curses.—Beecher. 
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HIGHLANDERS DANCING. 
The first picture on this page repre- 
sents a group of Highlanders in their 
picturesque costume, dancing a fling to 
the music of the bagpipes. The gay 
national dress, which is so effective on 
a well formed man, the plaid, kilt, 
spleuchan, and bonnet with a single 
feather, now survives only in the cos- 
tume of certain Highland societies, and, 
much modified, in the uniform of cer- 
tain British regiments. The military 
Highland dress of the present day is an 
infelicitous modification of the “garb of 
old Gael.” The cap worn by the offi- 
cers is loaded with a mass of black 
lumes, instead of the single heron 
eather which formerly distinguished a 
chieftain or a duinhéwassal. So the 
character of the Highlanders is changed 
in many respects, though many striking 
characteristics still distinguish the Gael. 
The modern Highlander is still devot- 
edly attached to his wild misty hills and 
lochs, his upland omy so and his pur- 
ple heather, and when far away from his 
own blue mountains, in distant military 
service, the strain of “Lochaber no 
more,” will bring tears into his eyes, 
“albeit unused to the melting mood.” 
Still, as of old, he is brave as his clay- 
more. In the blood campaign of the 
Crimea, Sir Colin Campbell 8s High- 
landers more than redeemed the prom- 
ise of their ancestral fame, and in the 
far East, the Scottish claymores have 
shone in the fore-front of battle. Only 
the wild character of their native coun- 
try could have enabled the Highlanders 
to maintain their traditional usages so 
near to the present time as they did. 
It was only in the latter half of the last 
century that they became peaceable subjects of the British crown.— 
The second picture will be recognized as true to nature by those 
who have travelled in the Emerald Isle. It represents some Irish 
peasants going to market. The good-humored fellow driving, his 
wife and “babby,” the two-wheeled tax-cart, the sorry nag that 
would find a slow sale even at Brighton, the sturdy friend with 
whom the party are halting to have a gossip, the ruinous cottages 
that skirt the road, these are objects that present themselves a 
hundred times a day to the wayfarer in Ireland. The rollicking 
good-humor of the Irish is one of the leading traits that impresses 
astranger. What terrible privations, what bitter wrongs are re- 
quired to goad them to that desperation, the fruits of which are 
sanguinary outr ! The history of Ireland is one of the sad- 
dest chapters in the book of time. But the history of Ireland has 
never been written out. , It has been depicted in the breadth of 
light and shade, but those minor details, the records of the woes 
and trials of the poor and humble, are only glanced at in general 
terms. To the Irish novelists, a gifted race of writers, we are in- 
debted for our most reliable information respecting the Irish peo- 
ple. Maria Edgeworth has done more than any other writer to 
ut the character of the Irish in its true light before the world, and 
it will be remembered that all that Scott expected to accomplish 
in his novels, was to do for his own country and her people, what 
Miss Edgeworth has done for hers. How faithful her portraitures 
are we have some opportunity of judging, for we have numerous 
specimens of the Irish peasantry on our shores. But the Irish 
easant should be seen and studied “onthe sod.” There his pecu- 
iar traits make him @#curious study for the philosopher. 
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SCOTCH HIGHLAND SOLDIERS IN THEIR MILITARY DANCE. 


WHAT IS MADE OF DEAD HORSES. 

First, we have the hair, which may weigh about a pound and a 
half, and which sells for 8d. to 1s. Horse hair, we know, is ap- 
plied to many purposes; it is made into haircloth for seatings, 
colored hair damasks, bags for crushing seed for the use of the 
oil-crusher, cider-makers, and others. A consumption of eight 
hundred tons of horse hair a year, of home and foreign produc- 
tion, valued at about £30,000, shows the value of this one item. 
Next we have the hide, weighing say thirty pounds, and worth 

ssibly 8s., for converting, when split, into the finest Cordova 
eather; or, in its full thickness, for covering the large board-room 
tables of offices, ete. The tendons weigh probably six pounds, 
and are converted, like other animal tissues, into fine glue or gela- 
tine. The flesh will weigh about two hundred and twenty-four 
pounds when boiled, and may be used as meat for men, dogs, 
poultry, ete. 

Smile not, gentle reader, at the banquet offered—of viands 
which are just now in high repute on the continent. A society of 
economists, naturalists and hardy gourmands in Paris, aim at the 
introduction of horseflesh into the category of butcher’s meat. 
They set the example themselves, and this example is spreading. 
It is added that the horse ought to contribute to the nourishment 
of the human race, as well as the ox, the sheep, and the pig. It 
does so already in our own metropolis, to a great extent, in the 
shape of nominal “smoked tongues” from Russia, and chopped 
(so called) beef sausage meat, in Westminster, Whitechapel, and 
other suburban localities. But the penchant for roast and boiled 
horseflesh has found adherents even here, and our esteemed con- 
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temporary, the Journal of Agriculture, 
of Edinburgh, has come out strong in 
its favor. 

The blood, heart and tongue weigh 
about sixty pounds. The former is 
used, like the blood of other animals, as 
a decolorizer, for manure, and for mak- 
ing, with other animal substances, the 
well known salt, prussiate of potash. 
The disposal of the heart and tongue 
we will say nothing about, as there is 
somewhat of a mystery resting upon 
their appropriation. 

There is seldom much fat to be got 
from the horse; probably about twenty 
pounds may be obtained; and this is 
used, after being distilled, to burn in 
lamps. We import horse grease large- 
ly from the River Plate, but we get bet- 
ter at home. The grease is also worked 
up by the soap and candle makers in 
common with other fats, while the en- 
trails and remnants are given to: hogs 
to make food for home consumption— 
at least this is so in the United States, 
where the porcine race are less daintily 
fed than our own store-fed pigs. 

The bones come next; and these 
weigh about one hundred and sixty 
pounds, and are sold at the rate of 4s. 
6d. per one hundred pounds, either to 
convert into knife handles, or for mak- 
ing phosphorus and superphosphate of 
lime. They will not do for animal 
charcoal, because horses being usually 
killed when aged, the bones contain too 
great a proportion of phosphate of lime 
and too little animal matter. Ground 
into dust, or crushed into half-inch bone, 
they make excellent manure ; while oth- 
er special manures for turnips, etc., are 
made from the blood, flesh and bones 
combined. The Kensington Museum Catalogue, compiled by 
Mr. P. L. Simmonds, lets us into the secret of a ready way of 
cleaning the bones and divesting them of the putrid flesh, etc., so 
as to fit them for use in manufactures. To take off the flesh by 
hand is a tedious and difficult operation. An ingenious French- 
man solved the difficulty. He noticed that rats were very fond of 
horseflesh, and so are fowls—other arguments in favor of M. St. 
Hilaire’s reasoning of the wholesomeness of the food. Our French- 
man advised the authorities to colonize the dead horse pound with 
rats. This common pound is an enclosed area of about ten acres, 
surrounded by a stone wall, to which all carcases, etc., are taken, 
and among the rest the four hundred horses which die or are 
killed in a week in Paris. The catacombs furnished rats by thou- 
sands, and now a dead horse put in over night, is picked beauti- 
fully clean by the morning, and the bones ready for the bone- 
dealer. A grand battue is also periodically made to keep the rats 
under, and they are utilized by making their skins into gloves, and 
possibly their flesh into pies or ragouts. 

We have nearly done with the economic uses of our worn out 
hack ; there remain but his pedal extremities to deal with. The 
hoofs, weighing about six pounds, are worth 8s. to 10s. per one 
hundred pounds, for gelatine, or for making prussiates. They are 
not adapted to pressing into the so called horn buttons, which are 
made from ox hoofs, but possibly may turn up polished in the 
shape of a snuff-box, capped with silver. The shoes probably 
will be worked up into shoes again, or sold for old iron; and the 
nails are much esteemed in the manufacture of gun-barrels.— 
Mark Lane Express. 
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(Written for Bajlou’s Pictorial.] 
FAITHFUL, 


BY CHARLES STEWART. 


You have taken back the promise— 
You have deigned to disavow ; 

But you cannot take the bitterness 
That burns upon my brow. 

Where love hath breathed, pride dieth : 
I have struggled, but in vain— 

First, to keep the links together. 
Then to piece the broken chain. 


Bat it may not be—'tis over, 
And I wear joy’s smiling mask ; 
Yes, “‘ the golden bow! is broken,” 
The bright dream is o'er at last. 
Still, no shade of blame shall cloud you: 
Fear no more a claim from me ; 
But I would not have you fancy 
That I count myself as free. 


No, I’m bound with the old promise— 
What can break the mighty chain? 

Not the words that you have spoken, 
Nor the sharpness of my pain. 

Do you think, because you falter— 
Led by fickle youth to-day : 

That from out the heart I gave you, 
My strong love can fade away ? 


It lives on—no eye doth see it; 
In my heart it shall lie deep, 
llid from all—yet oft I feel it 
Stirring up my soul in sleep. 
Then, remember, that the spirit, 
Which you care not now to claim, 
Will endure in hope and patience, 
Till you seek for it again. 


And, perchance, within the future— 
As the past hath often proved— 
Present friends may grow unfaithful, 
And may see thee sigh unmoved. 
You may then, perhaps. remember 
One true heart you paused to try : 
Until then I'll keep it for you, 
Be that time beyond the sky! 


> 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


ANGELA SUTHERLAND. 


BY MRS. AGNES L. CRUIKSHANK. 


“ Svucm good luck as attends some people! Such stars as they 
are born under! QO, Maria, why could not this piece of good for- 
tune have fallen to your lot ?”” And Lady Dashley flung down 
the delicate cards, and threw herself back on the lounge with a 
deep sigh of vexation. 

“Why not? Indeed;mama, surely not for the want of man- 
agement on either of our parts. But never mind, if we cannot 
have him ourselves, we can at least go to the wedding; and a 
magnificent affair it will be no doubt, what with Mrs. Suther- 
land’s splendor, and the bridegroom’s wealth and taste.” 

“ That’s very little consolation to me, child. It almost sets me 
crazy when I think of those proud Sutherlands adding all his dia- 
monds and rupees to their magnificent fortune—only think of it! 
—while I have to struggle along with my little income, and all 
you four girls on my hands, and no prospect of getting husbands 
for you.” 

Lady Dashley was the widow of an officer who had been 
knighted for some gallant exploit in India. She had very little 
beside her pension, and some trifling fortune settled on her at the 
time of her marriage, and though she owned her house and 
grounds, it required no smail tact and good management to en- 
able her and her four daughters to live in a style so as to associate 
with the best families in their neighborhood. For several years 
it had been the sole aim of Lady Dashley’s life to get her daugh- 
ters married. Hitherto all her efferts had proved vain, and at the 
time my story commences her feelings were cruclly wounded and 
her hopes crushed by the announcement of the approaching mar- 
riage of the “ greatest catch in the country,” and that to a young 
lady she had never thought of as any other than a mere child. 
But it seemed that this mere child had not only supplanted Maria 
(her eldest), but had “fast fettered and bound” the rich nabob, 
the man that all the marriageable ladies in the county of —— were 
ready to sell themselves to. : 

Lady Dashley’s disappointment was peculiarly aggravating, as 
she said to a confidential friend, “‘ Had he not come to Chetwode 
Ledge immediately on his arrival in England; had he not been 
so friendly and pleasant with herself, and so kind to the girls, par- 
ticularly Maria ; and then after all the kindnesses they had shown 
him, and the claim they seemed to have on him, to go and marry 
Miss Sutherland—it was too bad.” And poor Lady Dashley shed 
tears of vexation as she finished the recital. It was only now she 
began to understand that the rich Mr. Crouyer had made his 
home at her pleasant house solely to gratify his own selfishness ; 
that he had rested there in quiet comfort until recovered from the 

cffects of his voyage, and instead of selecting either of her hand- 
some and accomplished girls for a wife, had merely raised hope 
enough to ensure his own good treatment at their hands. 


Born and reared in one of those “stately homes of England,” 
in all the pride and seclusion of the aristocracy of her native 
land, and with not a little of the luxurious splendor of the East, 
Angela Sutherland at sixteen was the most perfectly beautiful 


being I ever beheld. Her father, Colonel Sutherland, had spent 
the best part of his life in India ; had grown wealthy, returned to 
his native land, taken possession of the home of his forefathers, 
married late in life a maiden lady as haughty and highborn as 
himeelf, and Angela was their only child. 

To say that Colonel Sutherland was disappointed on learning 
that his child was a daughter would very faintly express his feel- 
ings—he was indignant. Tfowever, as this was a case in which 
all display of temper would be quite useless, he very wisely kept 
quict ; but he said he should not love her, and he did not. Mrs. 
Sutherland felt the disappointment deeply, for she too knew the 
old tradition that the “lands of Donnithorne should never have 
three masters of the same name.” Her husband was the second 
Sutherland who had held it, and as Angela grew up and no more 
children came to bless them, she knew that the prophecy was true. 
The disappointment in his hopes of an heir had in no wise im- 
proved the colonel’s temper, naturally none of the best, and ren- 
dered stern and overbearing by a long residence among the down- 
trodden natives of British India. His lady was far from amiable 
or lovely in disposition, and many who looked on the wonderful 
beauty of their child, marvelled how she came by her fair face 
and fascinating manner. I think she inherited both from the long 
line of fair and lovely ladies who had successively graced the 
halls of Donnithorne. Her father in youth must have been very 
handsome, for his erect figure, fine eyes, lofty brow, and well- 
shaped if stern mouth, had outlived the vicissitudes and trials 
which had destroyed more delicate lincaments, and it was well 
known that Lady Sarah’s high value for her good looks had well 
nigh doomed her to single blessedness. A more cold-hearted cou- 
ple than Colonel Sutherland and his wife it would be hard to find, 
and few and far between were the caresses bestowed on their child, 
who grew up like some fair lily under the shadow of two over- 
hanging trces. 

My first acquaintance with Angela Sutherland was under pecu- 
liarly pleasant circumstances. For three years I had dwelt in the 
quiet home of my widowed aunt and adopted mother, and though 
every want had been supplied in childhood, my sixteenth birthday 
had brought with it an irrepressible longing for society, for some 
one nearer my own age than my revered relative and her faithful 
domestics. I think my aunt understood my feelings, though un- 
spoken, for it was with evident pleasure that she announced the 
speedy arrival of a dear girl to spend a year with us, the daughter 
of her best friend. I did not know at that time that it was 
through Colonel Sutherland’s assistance my aunt had made good 
her claim to her very handsome pension ; but I afterwards learned 
that he had, as she truly said, been her best earthly friend, and 
solely for the friendship he bore her dead husband. 


Colonel Sutherland and his lady were going abroad for a few 
months (some trouble about property he held in Barbadoes I 
think it was which called him away). Angela’s education had 
progressed well under the excellent teachers she had had, but in 
French and German it was their wish she should excel. Aunt 
Ulmstein, although English born, had spent two-thirds of her life 
on the continent, and was besides a thoroughly accomplished lady. 
Under her roof the young Angela would not only tind a home 
during her parents’ absence, but be able to study in the most ad- 
vantageous manner under her hostess’s constant instruction. 
Thus it was that Angela and I became acquainted. Neither pos- 
sessed a sister—I was an orphan, and so far as affection was dis- 
played by her parents Angela was little better—and no wonder we 
learned to love each other. 

“ Have you any particular wish in respect to Angela’s forming 
acquaintances ?”” Aunt Ulmstein asked, when all other prelimina- 
ries had been adjusted, “or are you willing that she should visit 
and receive the same friends with Olive and myself?” 

“ Perfectly willing,” Lady Sarah replied ; while her husband, 
with his stateliest bow, assured aunt that “ Miss Olive’s manner 
was sufficient evidence of the excellence of the society she had 
mingled in.” 

And I have no doubt it was; for from childhood my friends 
had been persons advanced in life, distant, cold, and stately, and 
I know that I must have caught much of the dull infection. I 
have learned different things since then, have enjoyed years of 
unrestrained liberty, with no stern rebuke to check the cheerful 
laugh, no warning frowns to steady the flying steps into the de- 
mure pace alone considered proper in our “socicty.” But the 
years in which such liberty would have been bliss had passed 
away, and I have no recollections of my childhood, save one dull 
routine of duties, one straight and rigid path of propriety. “An- 
gela’s training had been similar; but there was born in her grace 
and ease that no drilling could overcome, no system destroy. 
There was no jealousy mingled with the admiration I felt on first 
beholding her, no feeling but. simple wonder at her beauty, and 
joy at the good fortune which had given me such a companion in 
my loneliness. 

For some weeks after Angela’s arrival there was little change 
in our manner of living. We rose and studied, and dined, and 
walked im our long-accustomed ways, only that to me the compan- 
ionship was most precious, and I could sce that Aunt Uimstein 
had unbent sensibly from her habitual reserve. At the end of a 
month a great addition was made to my wardrobe, a very gratify- 
ing change to me, for the contrast in our attire could not but be 
painful to both. My formal, old-fashioned dresses were replaced 
by others similar to Angela’s graceful garments, the rich and 
costly attire in which it was Lady Sarah’s will to array her child. 

Angela and I made very satisfactory progress in our studies, 
but she far outstripped me in many things. It was a joy to her 
to conquer a difficulty, to solve a seeming mystery, to grasp at 
knowledge; appalling to me in the unavoidable necessity for 
application. 


For a time there was still something more in her character that 
puzzled me, a moving power I could not understand. I had al- 
ways been taught to do things because they were right. I soon 
discovered that Angela’s duties were performed with a loving, ear- 
nest spirit, totally the reverse of mine; it was shown in the veriest 
trifles. Her promises were kept with strictest exactitude; aunt’s 
orders were obeyed to the last letter. Her ideas of right and 
wrong struck me very forcibly one day. I never forgot the les- 
son. Aunt had not been well for several days, and for the first 
time since Angcla’s arrival was not able to accompany us to the 
old-fashioned, ivy-covered, moss-grown sanctuary, where for cen- 
turies the pious inhabitants of the parish had worshipped, Strict 
attendance on the Sabbath had always been burdensome to me, 
and only endured as a relief to my otherwise monotonous exist- 
ence. But it was not so with Angela; to her the Sabbath was a 
delight. 

On this particular day I felt more than ordinarily unwilling to 
attend, and when there less attentive than usual. As all the faces 
in the parish were familiar to me, I was not long in detecting a 
stranger in a pew I had never before seen occupied, a pew which 
belonged to a family aunt had told me no longer dwelt in Eng- 
land, whose lands had passed away, and whose last descendants 
were dwellers in a foreign country. There was something myste- 
rious about this tall, stern-looking occupant of a not less mysteri- 
ous pew (in my sight) ; for how did he get there? How did he 
unlock it? Who was he? were questions I anxiously asked my- 
self, and took the opportunity of our again kneeling under tho 
shadow of four high oak walls to ask Angela. She made no an- 
swer, and put away my hand with an impatience very unusual to 
her; but I felt sufficiently rebuked, and joined in the remaining 
services with unusual attention for me. On our way home An- 
gela asked me to forgive her for treating me so rudely, and my 
conscience smote me severely when I saw the tears in her beauti- 
ful eyes and understood instinctively her true feelings. She was 
grieved that I could take no more interest in what she knew to be 
a sacred and delightful duty ; was distressed at having shown a 
hasty temper, and yet could not help showing the abhorrence she 
felt at so flagrant a display of indifference, or worse. Simple as 
the incident was, it made me think, and gradually I came to un- 
derstand all that had hitherto been mysterious in her conduct. 
All Lady Sarah’s worldly lessons had fallen harmless; all 
Colonel Sutherland’s daring unbelief had proved futile, and fair 
and pure their beautiful child had grown up, a humble, earnest 
Christian. 

My curiosity concerning the strange occupant of the “ Strans- 
ham pew ” was soon gratified ; for I learned that he was the last 
of his race, the sole representative of an ancient name, come back 
to the desolate house of his fathers to restore if possible some 
part of their fallen fortunes. Aunt Ulmstein had known his 
parents, and she told Angela and me many sad stories of the wild 
career of Leicester Stransham, a career which had left his young 
wife a broken-hearted widow and his boy a penniless orphan. 


I think Wilford Stransham was very much astonished at meet- 
ing such a vision of beauty as our darling Angela must have ap- 
peared to him in that dull ‘old country village. Perhaps there 
never met in this world two people more dhlike each other in 
every respect than those two, not only in personal appearance but 
in all their feelings and opinions. Angela’s fair face and golden 
curls were not more unlike Wilford’s dark locks and sun-browned 
countenance, than was her trusting, hopeful temperament to his 
unsettled, gloomy and dissatisfied one. The love of a father 
he had never known, brothers and sisters he had none, and the 
whole strength of his affections had been settled on his mother. 
Her death, at the very time when his efforts in her behalf had 
been crowned with success, appeared to him like a cruel wrong ; 
he had no hope, no patience, no comfort, and the gloom which at 
times overshadowed him was distressing. I watched him narrow- 
ly, and soon saw that Angela’s sweet voice was a powerful charm 
to drive away those shadows ; the dark clouds would quickly dis- 
perse before the sunshine of her smiles, and not even his worst fit 
of ill-humor could withstand the influence of music. It was early 
spring when Wilford first came home, and all through that pleas- 
ant summer we enjoyed ourselves as neither of us had ever done 
before. . 

I have before said that Angela was an earnest Christian ; for 
one so young she had uncommon faith, and her piety was truly 
humble. I cannot say as much for Wilford ; he was at all times 
a doubter, occasionally even worse. I frequently saw Angela’s 
cheek grow pale and her lip tremble with suppressed emotion 
while he expressed some of the pernicious opinions then prevail- 
ing in the French and German society where his life had been 
chiefly passed. At such times she never spoke ; she did not feel 
able to combat his sophistry, and I know she suffered much in 
silence. Once only, when in speaking of the loss of his mother 
he called in question the mercy of his Creator in thus afflicting 
his creatures, our gentle Angela was moved beyond endurance. 

“You must not say that; never, never while you live, speak 
such words again!’ He is merciful and good, O, so good! We 
could not praise him enough if we tried ; and will you, dare you, 
speak so 

Never had I seen Angela look so beautiful. I think she was 
inspired, and Wilford felt something of the same kind ; his self- 
possession, was completely gone, and he actually trembled be- 
neath the toueh of the little hand so earnestly laid on his arm. 
The next Sabbath Wilford’s proud head was for the first time 
bent lowly in prayer, and then I knew that Angela’s rebuke had 
not been without its effect. 

Another incident is before me. We had passed a sultry, un- 
pleasant day. Oppressed by the heat and suffering with headache, 
aunt had gone to her room in the afternoon, leaving Angela and 
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me to amuse ourselves watching the storm-clonds gathering, and 
all the signs of an approaching change in the weather. At sun- 
set it commenced to thunder, and soon after I saw Wilford’s tall 
figure crossing the lawn. Angela did not see him at first, but I 
felt the sudden start she gave when he came opposite the window. 
I welcomed him warmly, for my terror of thunder and lightning 
was chronic. Angela said nothing, she always enjoyed the storm. 
We all stood near the great window, Wilford and I a little behind 
our shorter companion, and watched the lightning flash over the 
distant hills, and play around the old stone church, and dart down 
into the valley in its vivid, blinding streaks. The thunder was 
gradually growing more distant, the rain had almost ceased, and 
wearied with standing I had retreated to the sofa, when there 
came a flash which seemed to fill the room, followed by a fearful 
burst of thunder directly over our heads. With a terrified shriek, 
Angela sprang back ; I saw Wilford, on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, clasp her to his heart, while her white arms were thrown 
wildly around him; but ere I could reach her she had fainted, 
from her sudden terror, and her hands fell helpless as I tried to 
raise them. On recovering she had no remembrance of the cir- 
cumstance; but*he never forgot it. It was then for the first time, 
when white and insensible she laid before us, that he knew how 
he loved her. He little thought at that hour that the day would 
come when he should wish that she had dicd then in his arms. 

At the same hour the following day, Colonel Sutherland, his 
lady, and Mr. Crouyer were with us. ‘The latter, a small, yellow, 
shrivelled-up specimen of an Anglo East Indian, was officiously 
attentive to Miss Sutherland, paying her extravagant compliments 
on her proficiency in music, her studies, and her beauty. Wilford 
came to see us once while our visitors were there. They evident- 
ly thought that I was the attraction, and were very courteous to 
him. Colonel Sutherland particularly, unbent from his stateli- 
ness, and jested with me on my conquest of “that remarkably 
well-bred young gentleman.” 

They staid but a few days, to my great joy, and being perfectly 
satisfied with the progress their child had made, willingly left her 
with us while they made a long talked of visit to Lady Sarah’s 
friends in Scotland. Angela’s proficiency in German was highly 
praised. It might not have given quite so much satisfaction had 
they known where my darling had acquired her pure accent. But 
we had no more pleasant lessons after their visit. There had 
been a great constraint between Angela and Wilford since the 
night of the storm. I think he was afraid of himself, and fully 
awakened to the great difference in their positions. She staid 
with us nearly a month over the year, and then I was once more 
alone with aunt in our quiet old home. 


I had letters regularly from my friend for a few weeks after her 
return home, and Wilford never failed to come and inquire in an 
assumed careless manner about her welfare. At last I missed the 
usual day. What could it mean; was Angela ill? I knew she 
was the soul of punctuality, and her time was almost wholly her 
own. The end of the week brought-a solution to the mystery. 

“Come out here and read them,”’ Wilford exclaimed, holding 
up two letters he had brought from the village office for me. 

I went out into the garden as he wished, but even then he would 
not give them to me. 

“Come into the arbor, Olive ; I have something to say to you 
before you read these.” 

I should have been half angry with him, for I saw Angela’s 
writing on one of the delicate envelopes, but his manner was so 
strange that my curiosity was powerfully excited. 

“ Olive, do you guess what I have done?” He saw by my face 
that L could not. ‘‘ Well, I have risked everything, and written 
to Colonel Sutherland. I could not bear it, this wretched sus- 
pense; it is driving me mad. I need not tell you that I love An- 
gela; I saw that you read my secret long ago. I have striven, 
God only knows how hard I have striven, to overcome this hope- 
less passion ; for it is hopeless, Olive, you know as well as I do 
that it is so. But I have told Colonel Sutherland all, how I loved 
her, how carefully I had kept the knowledge from her, how hope- 
less I was ; and yet—will you believe I could be so mad ?—I told 
him that one word of hope and I would leave England to-morrow, 
that there was a bright future opened to me lately, and in a few 
years at the farthest I should return, if not wealthy, at least able 
to restore the home of my fathers to what it once was. In fact I 
cannot tell exactly what I did write, only I know I have not the 
slightest chance of a favorable reply. But I am taking up too 
much of your time, and keeping you in suspense about your let- 
ters. Here, take and read them while I walk round tho gules 
and have a chat with old Thomas.” 

I perfectly recollect how I pitied him as he turned away. Noble 
in thought and deed, well educated, talented, and—poor; what 
chance had he for Colonel Sutherland’s favor? “What chance in- 
deed! Angela’s letter was the answer to my question. 

“Tam going to be married, dear Olive—I should say going to 
be sold, but it is a cruel word for a daughter to write. Come to 
me at once; I need some one now, some one to strengthen me in 
my duty. I know what it is, but I shrink in terror from it.” 

I lost not an instant in complying with her request, and aunt 
was perfectly willing that I should go. She had received a few 
lines from Lady Sarah, announcing her daughter’s approaching 
marriage with Mr. Crouyer, and begging the favor of my com- 
pany on the “happy occasion.” I knew that aunt had strict ideas 
on the subject of children choosing for themselves. She had 
been educated in France, and of course had been taught that the 
prevailing custom there was right, but on reading Angela’s note 
she wept, and she wept still more when I told her what Wilford 

+ had done. 

“Poor fellow, poor Wilford ; his whole life has been a disap- 

pointment, and I fear this will be the hardest one to bear !” 


“Tt is a cruel, unnatural thing for Colonel Sutherland to give 
his daughter to that wretched old miser!” I exclaimed, indig- 
nantly. 

Aunt made no reply, and feeling that she was suffering as much 
as myself, I said no more. In two hours I was on my way to my 
friend ; but long before that Wilford had read Angela’s letter, 
and with all his old outward icy calmness had bidden us adieu. 
We watched him sadly as he went over the distant hill, turning 
once as if to take a last look at our home, where he had spent so 
many happy hours, and dreamed such bright dreams. 


“But surely, if you were to speak plainly to your father, dear 
Angela, he would not compel you to marry this man. Tell him 
how horrible it is to you.” 

“T have told him, Olive ; I have knelt at his feet pleading with 
him, besceching him to do anything with me rather than make me 
take a false vow. But it is all useless. You do not know my 
father, Olive; when he once determines on anything, no earthly 
power would turn him from his purpose.” 

“ But your mother, would not she intercede for you ?” 

“No hope, dear Olive; mama thinks it is a most excellent 
match, and all her friends are dying with envy that their daugh- 
ters have not such a chance.” , 

“Well, why not try to move Mr. Crouyer’s compassion? I 
would make every effort, before yielding to so wretched a fate.” 

A faint smile passed over her pale features, as she replied : 

“ TIave I not made every effort? have I not told him that I do 
not love him, that I would sooner die than marry him? and by 
doing so have I not incurred his hatred, and stored up for myself 
additional misery? Mr. Crouyer is not one to forget such things. 
But it is all settled now; I know my fate, and shall do my best to 
meet it. Ihave never disobeyed my parents in my life, and I 
will not now. But O, itis so hard, so hard!” And she shud- 
dered and shrunk away as if from some cruel pain. 

Words cannot tell how I sympathized with her, how keenly I 
felt for her sufferings ; it gave me strength to face even Colonel 
Sutherland’s anger. But he was not angry, only polite and cool. 

“ My daughter is too young to know herown mind,” he said. 
““ She needs an experienced head to guide her, and such her hus- 
band will prove. My word is pledged, and when Miss Olive 
knows me better she will find that whatever I say I do. By the 
way,” he added, “I have received a letter from that somewhat 
remarkable young Stransham, whom we met at your house, and 
that letter has surprised me. I was almost certain that you, Miss 
Olive, were the object of his attentions, and not my daughter. 
Being convinced that he is a most excellent and exemplary young 
man, it would have given me much pleasure to congratulate you 
on such a conquest.” And the formal old soldier bowed low be- 
fore me. “ May I ask if you were aware of his partiality for 
Miss Sutherland ?” 

“Twas,” I answered, shortly. 

“And you never mentioned it to her—never talked it over 
together ?”” 

“ Never.” 

“Miss Olive, I always said that you were the most sensible 
young lady I ever knew, and I am more than ever convinced that 
I was right.” 

I was perfectly disgusted with Mr. Crouyer after seeing him 
twice. Above all things in heaven or on earth he loved money; 
next to his gold I think he cherished the idea of winning fair 
Angela Sutherland. It was dreadful to see them together; the 
contrast made me shiver. I used to wonder how Lady Sarah 
could behold it unmoved. Perhaps the brilliancy of the enor- 
mous diamond he wore on his hand blinded her. 

Angela’s dresses did not arrive from London until the day be- 
fore the wedding. They were magnificent ; no expense had been 
spared, and the display of lace and satin would have satisfied the 
most fastidious bride. My darling turned pale and drew me 
away from where they were unpacking the great trunks. That 
evening she told me the secret which I half suspected had been 
on her mind. She loved Wilford. She had not known it before, 
but the last few weeks had made her so old, had shown her so 


much of her own heart. I pitied her more than ever; but she. 


did not waver in her determination to obey her parents’ com- 
mands. Of course I never hinted to her his feelings, it would 
have only added to her unhappiness, and she had as much now as 
she could bear. Later that night a hasty messenger came for Mr. 
Crouyer ; a house in Paris with which he had some business re- 
lations had failed, and he had lost several thousands. I thought 
it must be millions, from the agony he endured and the frantic 
manner in which he ordered post-horses to be got. Colonel Suth- 
erland in vain reminded him of what was to take place on the 
morrow ; the idea of his bride was a trifle compared to his money, 
He could not listen to any words of advice or remonstrance, and 
as he dashed out of the house and jumped into the waiting chaise 
I saw a frown settle on the old soldier’s face that boded little 
good to him at all events. Lady Sarah was in despair. 

“ The invitations must all be recalled. Our friends will think 
it so strange—” 

Her husband interrupted her sternly. 

“I said my daughter should be married to-morrow, and it will 
be so. Let me hear no more words, and let everything go on as 
if Mr. Crouyer were here.” 

Lady Sarah’s astonishment dried her tears. 

“Will he be here in time then?” she asked, eagerly. 
thought he had gone to Paris.” 

“Miss Sutherland will be married to-morrow ; do you doubt 
my words ?” was all the reply the indignant colonel vouchsafed. 

Five minutes after I heard the order : 

“ Let the carriage be at the door in ten minutes.” 


| THE CAB 


When he was gone, Angela and I sat in her room vainly spec- 
ulating over the events of the evening. Of course we judged 
that he had gone to bring back the recreant lover, and intensely 
as I disliked Mr. Crouyer, I could not but pity him in view of his 
probable fate, should he refuse to return. All that night we sat 
and talked and watched. Soon after daylight Angela’s old nurse 
came to us with hot chocolate, and reported that her lady was 
asleep. I made the poor weary girl take some refreshment; but 
she had scarce lifted the cup to her lips when the sound of a car- 
riage dashing up the avenue almost caused her to drop it. As I 
took the cup from her hand, she whispered : 

“Go and see who has come, dear Olive. 
suspense much longer.” 

I saw the look of horror she cast on the pile of snowy lace and 
satin lying on the bed, and hastened out in hopes to see Colonel 
Sutherland enter alone. Just as I reached the head of the great 
staircase two persons crossed the hall and entered the library ; one 
was the colonel, but the other, that tall, graceful figure, wrapped 
in the folds of a dark travelling-cloak, was decidedly not Mr. 
Crouyer. It might be the lawyer come to finish the settlements, 
although I could not but acknowledge to myself that he had a 
very unlawyerlike look. 

Another hour passed in a weary state of suspense to Anvela 
and myself, and then Lady Sarah came for us to go to the library. 
She looked very much mystified, and her nerves had evidently 
suffered considerably. I had to support my friend, who trembled 
so violently as scarce to be able to move. On reaching the door, 
her mother drew back, and we went in alone. In the middle of 
the room stood Wilford Stransham, and before I had time to 
speak or even to think, my beautiful Angela was in his arms, 
weak, faint, and overcome with the sudden shock, but resting se- 
curcly on the brave heart which beat so faithfully for her. There 
was no time to ask questions, for Colonel Sutherland and his 
lady soon entered. She had not seen Wilford until then, and her 
amazement at beholding her daughter in the embrace of that tall 
stranger would be impossible to describe. I think the colonel en- 
joyed it, for the smile on his hard face was the sweetest I had ever 
seen. After formally introducing his wife to her intended son-in- 
law, he desired us to hurry our preparations, for already the 
guests were on their way. 

With very different feelings from what I had anticipated did I 
attire my beautiful friend for her bridal. She would allow no one 
but myself to enter the room, and I had just pronounced her 
toilet perfect, when Wilford craved admittance. Never had two 
persons passed from despair into more perfect happiness than 
those two during the few minutes they were allowed to spend to- 
gether. Fifteen minutes after they stood before the minister and 
in the presence of the assembled guests, not even whose high 
breeding and natural indifference could banish their astonishment. 

Colonel Sutherland himself condescended to explain all that 
was mysterious about the affair. It was simply that in his indig- 
nation at the insult put on his daughter he had suddenly remem- 
bered Wilford’s letter and its earnest avowal of love for Angela. 
He had as suddenly resvived that the disgrace of a disappoint- 
ment should be averted, had travelled all night to and from 
Stransham, bearing back with him the almost bewildered young 
master of the house. ‘The rest we know, and the old gentleman’s 
exultation over the success of his plan was unbounded. Now 
that Wilford was his son, he took a very different place from what 
Angela had ever occupied in her parents’ hearts, for even Lady 
Sarah could not but acknowledge his superiority over her East 
Indian favorite, even if he could not boast quite so many lacs of 
rupees. 

And now a word about Mr. Crouyer, who to gratify his revenge 
married Lady Dashley’s favorite young daughter, Lizzic, and 
found to his cost that youthful, gay, and yielding as she had ap- 
peared, she had a will of her own and would exercise it in spite of 
him. Almost in despair because she chose to let her mother and 
sisters share some of the magnificence with which fortune had 
blessed her, he tried to soothe his sorrows with good eating and 
drinking all the highly spiced and favorite dishes of the East 
washed down with liberal potations of fine old brandy, until one 
day, after partaking more liberally than usual of one of his favor- 
ite curries, he was found some hours after sitting dead in his chair. 
His young widow, now the owner of his immense fortune, -dis- 
played more good qualities than she had ever got credit for before. 
She soon got her three sisters well married, made a splendid 
home for her mother, spends her incgme wisely and charitably, 
but carefully eschews all approaches to matrimony. 


I cannot stand this 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or. Divetz raz Backwoopsman. A vivid 
and —— — of East — West, unrivalled in plot and character. 

THE DANCING STAR: or, “Tax oF THE A story 
of the sea and our own coast. A brilliant nautical tale by a favorite author. 

STORM CHILDREN: or, Tax Licat-Kzzpzr or raz CHANNEL. This 
is a highly interesting story of sea and land adventure, full of vivid inci- 
IN BOY: or, Lire on tas Wine. A Tale of Fortune’s Freaks 
and Fancies. A fine story of life in its various and under some of 
its most romantic incidents. By......... qpeeec IEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, Tae Duxe anv Tas eomeanens. A story of tragic 
interest, portraying scenes in one of the mos wer times in the history 
Of Naples. By.....cccccceccccccccccecccvccccvens LVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE HFART’S SECRET: or, Tae Fortunes ov a Sotprer. A story of 
love and the low latitudes. A tale from one of our old and favorite authors. 


Enclose y and receive either or all turn of mail. 
For Wall ot the 
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encamped here for a time. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


DOBBS’ FERRY, NEW YORK. 
M. M. Batitov :—Dear Sir,—The locality of my 
t series of sketches was visited on a bright, clear 
ay in December last, when there was just frostiness 
enough in the atmosphere to require some little activity 
to keep the blood moving. There is nothing at Dobbs’ 
Ferry of sufficient interest to induce the mere traveller 
for pleasure to pause here, and had it not been for its 
historical associations, I should myself have given it the 
cold shoulder. It was a place of some importance, 
however, during the Revolution, and as such I have 
deemed it worthy of notice in my series of historical 
points on the river. it derives its name from a family 
named Dobbs who settled here about the year 1698, and 
established a ferry to Sneeden’s Landing on the 2a 
site side of the river. This is the first point north of 
Fort Lee where a crossing can be effected. The pali- 
sades extend, an unbroken, perpendicular wall, of from 
300 to 500 feet in height, for ten miles, shutting off all 
communication except at either Fort Lee or Sneeden’s 
Landing, to the rich agricultural country which lies 
sloping from the brow of the bluff backward to the 
Hackensack River. It was here that Cornwallis crossed 
to the attack of Fort Lee soon after the fall of Fort 
Washington, as described in a previous article. The 
landing on the other side is there called “ Paramus,” by 
which name it was then known. A fortification was 
erected at Dobbs’ Ferry by the Americans, in 1776, to 
command the communication, and its site is still strong- 
ly marked, on the brow of the elevation just above the 
ents although the hand of improvement has terraced 
its face, levelled its embankments, and filled up its ine- 
qualities. Two or three other redoubts or carthworks 
were thrown up in the immediate vicinity, and it was at 
one time quite a strong post, although not being defen- 
sible in the rear, it was not calculated to resist an attack 
from that quarter. ‘These fortifications often annoyed 
British vessels in their passage up and down the river ; 
yet there is no stirring incident which calls for description from 
the historian’s pen as having occurred in the vicinity. It is only 
from its relative position as regarded the two opposing armies that 
Dobbs’ Ferry derives its importance. It was the lowest post held 
by the Americans during that long period of seven years during 
which the British army held possession of the city of New York. 
Toward the close of the year 1776, the forts were garrisoned by a 
regiment of continental infantry, consisting of five hundred men, 
under Col. Sargent, together with some light horse, and two com- 
ies of artillery with two guns and a howitzer, under Captains 
Gonccs and Crafts. In October, 1776, before the forts were gar- 
risoned, the British troops rendezvoused in this vicinity, and pre- 
to march to the attack of Fort Washington. ‘Three months 
after, Gen. Lincoln, with a division of the American army, also 
In 1780, when the plans of Arnold to 
surrender West Point and its dependencies to the British com- 
mander-in-chiet had so far matured as to require a personal inter- 
view between the contracting parties, it was proposed that a mect- 
ing should take place at Dobbs’ Ferry. ‘The place had been 
named by Andre in an open communication to Col. Sheldon, who 
was in command of a body of light horse at Salem. Arnold had 
intimated to Sheldon that he expected a person from New York 
who could give valuable information, and requested, should such 
& person arrive at his post, that information should be immediate- 
ly sent to him at Robinson’s House, where he had his quarters. 
Rot liking to assume the character of a spy, Andre was not dis- 
sed to enter the American lines. He therefore addressed the 
liowing note to Col. Sheldon, knowing that it would be for- 
warded to Arnold: “I am told that my name is made known to 
you, and that I may hppe for your indulgence permitting me to 
meet a friend near your outposts. 1 will endeavor to obtain per- 
mission to go out with a flag, which will be sent to Dobbs’ Ferry 
on Monday next, the 11th instant, at twelve o’clock, when I shall 
be happy to meet Mr. G .* Should I not be permitted to go, 
the officer who is to command the escort—between whom and 
myself no distinction need be made—can speak in the afixir. Let 
me entreat you, sir, to favor a matter so interesting to the parties 
concerned, and which is of so private a nature that the public on 
neither side can be injured by it.” ‘This note was forwarded, as 


* Gustavus was the name assumed by Arnold in the correspondence be- 
tween him and Andre, while that of the latter was James Anderson. 
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anticipated by Andre, to Arnold, who made arrangements to con- 
summate the meeting. On the 10th, he proceeded in his barge 
from West Point to Haverstraw, where he staid over night at the 
house of Joshua H. Smith, who afterwards played so conspicuous 
a part in the work of treason, and on the morning of the 11th 
proceeded down the river toward Dobbs’ Ferry, where Andre had 
already arrived in company with Beverly Robinson. As _ his 
barge approached the place of its destination, however, it was 
fired upon by some British guard boats stationed near, and com- 
pelled to steer for the opposite shore, closely pursued. Thus the 
conference for that time was broken off, and one link forged of 
that chain of circumstances which led to the prevention of the 
treason, and the capture and death of one of the conspirators. 
In July, 1781, General Washington had his head-quarters at the 
Livingston Mansion, and here he held a conference with Rocham- 
beau, in which the feasibility of an attack upon the British in the 
city of New York was earnestly discussed. Being informed, how- 
ever, of the arrival of reinforcements for Sir Henry Clinton, the 
attack was given over, and the capture of Cornwallis at York- 
town suggested. Judge Peters, secretary of the board of war, 
and Robert Morris, the financier of the Revolution, were present 
at this interview, as commissioners from Congress to confer with 
Washington regarding the ‘plans of the campaign. After con- 
ceiving the plan of attack upon Cornwallis, Washington turned 
to Judge Peters and asked, “‘ What can you do for me?” “ With 
money, everything, without it, nothing,” was the brief reply, and 
his eye was turned inquiringly upon the face of Morris. “ Let 
me know the sum you want,” said the latter. The estimates 
were made out, $20,000 borrowed from Count de Rochambeau, 
and the American army was soon on its way to close the war by 
the capture of the Earl Cornwallis at Yorktown. A slight skir- 
mish which occurred here; while the army lay awaiting the decision 
of its commander-in-chief, between some of the troops and the 
crews of some British guard boats, is the only fighting which is 
recorded as having taken place at or in the immediate vicinity of 
Dobbs’ Ferry. After the close of the war, and the treaty of 


_ had been signed, Washington was again the inmate of the 
aivingston Mansion, where he met Sir Guy Carleton to negotiate 
regarding the evacuation of the city of New York by the British 
troops. In company with Gov. George Clinton ar d his own and 
the governor’s suites, Washington came down in a barge from 
“West Point, Carleton came up from the city ina frigate. 


Mutual 
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arrangements were made for the preservation of order, 
and to prevent disturbances, and the twenty-fifth was 
settled upon as the day when the last remnant of Brit- 
ain’s oppressive soldiery were to leave our soil. Four 
companies of continental infantry did guard duty on 
this occasion, and while the high contracting parties 
were engaged within the mansion in settling upon the 
preliminaries of this, the closing act of the war, the 
soldiers were grouped around the gardens and upon the 
lawns in front and rear, lazily speculating upon the cir- 
cumstances which had called them there. My experi- 
ence at Dobbs’ Ferry was somewhat limited, and I shall 
not have much to say regarding it. On my arrival, I 
immediately found my way to the stone bridge which 
spans the railroad, and from this point sketched the 
view of the old fort which is given below, and also 
Sneeden’s Landing on the opposite side of the river. I 
could but pause and admire the beauty of the scene 
which presented itself from my clevated stand-point. 
Looking up, Tappaan Sea stretches its wide expanse 
away to Long Clove Mountain, and Teller’s Point, 
both scenes of historical interest. Across, the little vil- 
lage of Nyack, nestling at the foot and running up the 
sides of the distant hills, sparkled in the sunlight of a 
frosty day; the long pier of Piermont, with its bustling 
activity, and the village behind, the collection of houses 
at Sneeden’s Landing, and the long range of the pali- 
sades, made up a charming landscape even in winter. 
Applying at the little hotel at the depot for directions 
to find the Livingston Mansion, the proprietor thereof 
kindly took me in his carriage and drove me to the lo- 
cality. The mansion stands on the bill back from the 
river, and by the road is about half a mile from the de- 
pot. I was quite disappointed in the appearance of the 
edifice, for the proprietor, Mr. Stephen Archer, has, in 
exceeding bad taste, to my eye, painted it a dark stone 
color, which gives it an exceedingly gloomy and unat- 
tractive appearance. A little to the southwest of Mr. 
Archer’s residence is the remains of a strong redoubt, which I did 
not visit, it being on private property and so surrounded by trees 
as to preclude a good sketch. After sketching the Livingston 
Mansion House, | turned my face northward, and sketched the 
view of “Fort Hill,” which was the location of a third strong 
work erected here during the war. The “~~ is plainly visible, 
although the ditch, ete. has been filled up. Having but little time 
to spare, I was reluctantly compelled to forego a more close in- 
spection of these relics of by-gone days, and hurrying back to the 
depot, reached it in time to take the cars for Tarrytown, where 
I intended to stop for a day or two, and whence my next will be 
dated. I am respectfully, your artist, 
Neutra Tint. 


SUICIDES—AND WHO COMMIT THEM, 

The frequency of suicides in our day has led to an inquiry into 
their causes, and who, as a general thing, commit them. One 
thing is most apparent at the outset, viz., they occur among classes 
in which the intellect predominates. By this itis not to be under- 
stood those who are educated the best, fof education does not con- 
sist altogether in culture of the intellect, since that as often un- 
balances as builds up men; but rather that class of persons, grow- 
ing more frequent every day, who have naturally a large brain in 
connection with impressible physical organizations; in other 
words, those of a highly sensitive organization. Of this nature 
are men and women who cannot easily undergo the rough and 
tumble, the push and thrust, the kick and cuff of the world. ae 4 
easily get discouraged, and,have no stamina, physical or moral, 
to fall back upon. It is among this class that we find the largest 
number of suicides. The next are those who are partially insane, 
and whose insanity has been brought on either by physical trans- 

ressions, poverty, loss of friends, or some other misfortune. 
‘hey are quite numerous. Females abound in this class; ills of 
this nature prey more intently upon women than men; and nei- 
ther the intellect, the passions, for the emotions are so strong in 
the former as in the latter. It is true that a majority of the sui- 
cides are males ; but the majority in some forms is the other way ; 
and this is the class under consideration, A woman disappointed 
in love at once becomes more or less aberrated, mentally. She 
either dies by inches, or her ailment takes on a form of insanity, 
when the tendencies to self-murder pass eventually. Men and 
women, however, are sometimes very nearly alike. ‘Temperament, 
organization, and social position 

sometimes weaken down the bar- 

riers and uliarities of sex. 

Thus we often see men that it 

would be difficult to tell which 


was the more womanly, they or 
the women about them; and so 
of women. Like causes in such 
have like effect. We know men 
upon whom the weather, a weak 
word, the loss of a trifle, any 
little disappointment, will have 
the effect to make unhappy for 
whole days. Women frequently 
go into hysterics from the same 
slight causes. But whatever the 
absolute cause of suicide, it is 
quite apparent that they are on 
the increase. ‘The main point 
is, how shall they be lessened ? 
This, too, is one of those diffi- 
culties: not easily grappled. Man- 
ifestly we must have stronger 
heads and stouter wills, If men 
and women had really well bal- 
anced constitutions, In other 
words, if they were healthy, in 
the best sense, suicides would be 
rare, hardly possible. No man 
or woman commits a suicide who 
is not, for the time at‘least, more 
or less out of mind, ‘The point 
is so to guard the intellect and 
passions that they shall not get 
out of their true orbits and places. 
wror. 


Perspective is not enough in 
our lives; we must have tone 


also. Some people have only one, 
others the other; but both are 
needed. We must not only have 
the things which pertain 10 
rightly graduated, but these must 
bear an infinitely small propor- 
tion to eternal things. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE TORPEDO. 

Among the living wonders of the deep, we 
may reckon the torpedo. Long before our scien- 
tific men knew anything about electricity, this 
marvellous fish kept up an electric battery, ready 
charged, on his own account, making the very 
best possible use of it for his own particular pur- 

. With a circular body, a soft, smooth, 
yellowish-colored skin, ay spotted with 
dark marks, with small eyes and a tapering tail, 
the torpedo, to all appearances, was as quiet and 
inoffensive—nay, defenceless—a fish as any that 
ever floated in the water. But appearances are 
not always to be relied upon ; for, supposing that 
some pearl-diver happened to touch it,—suppos- 
ing that some brother fish approached too near, 
the passive swimmer exhibited his power at once, 
and gave them both a shock—a shock that 
stunned the fish completely ; and the pearl-diver 
experienced a sensation easier imagined than 
described—a sort of internal trembling, followed 
by a painful numbness. When we touch with 
the hand a living torpedo, upon certain parts 
and in peculiar states, we receive a shock similar 
to that produced by the Leyden jar—in propor- 
tion to the vitality of the fish, the shock is more 
or less violent ; it is felt in the joints of the fin- 

r, the wrist, the elbow, and in the shoulder. 

the creature is full of life, and has just been 
taken from the sea, the succeeding discharges of 
electricity are very strong and rapid, and are re- 
ceived, whatever part of the body may be touched. 
It is affirmed that those who touch it with the 
foot are seized with as strong a palpitation as 
those who touch it with the hand. The numb- 
ness. produced bears no resemblance to that 
which we feel when a nerve is a long time 
pressed, and the foot is said to be asleep; the 
pain is real, and the person struck imagines that 
the bones of the limb receiving the blow are 
driven out of joint. This is accompanied by 


tremor and sickness. The powers of the animal, 
however, decline with its vigor; for as its 
strength decreases, the force of the shock dimin- 
ishes, till at last, when the fish is dead, the whole 
power is destroyed, and it may be handled with 
perfect security. Itis evident from the researches of scientific men, 
that the to 0, the gymnotus, and other fishes of the same kind, 
possess the power of generating electricity, and employing that 
electric fluid at their will, either for offence or defence. “There is 
found to exist in the torpedo, at each side of the mouth and respi- 
ratory channels, an organ, half-moon shaped, composed of a num- 
ber of prisms, arranged parallel with each other, and perpendicu- 
lar to the ground. More than eleven hundred of these prisms 
have been counted in a single organ of a torpedo not more than a 
yard long. These prisms, which are longer in the middle than 
they are at the extremities, give to this organ a thickness greater 
in the middle than at the sides. Careful anatomical investigation 
of this most curious and interesting organ has been made, and 
from this it appears that the electricity is produced in the brain, 
under the guidance of the will; that it is conveyed from thence 
to the nerves in the principal organ, where it charges the small 
ile, and the effect is analogous to the result of any part of the 
y being brought into contact with a good conductor, strongly 
charged with electricity, for which it is sufficient to touch only one 
of the surfaces of the electrical organ to receive a shock ; it would 
not be thus if the little piles which compose the electric organ re- 
sembled the voltaic pile; in that case it would be necessary to 
touch two surfaces in order to receive a shock. Various causes 
considerably modify the electrical properties of the torpedo. Their 
power depends very materially on the temperature of the ocean 
and on that of the atmosphere. When the torpedo has been ex- 
cited for any length of time, the skin of the head and of the lower 
part of the body loses its yellowish white color, and turns to a 
very marked red. Torpedoes are found abundantly in the Medi- 
terranean, and on the shores of the ocean, but t ey suffer very 


much in being transported from one place to another, and are 
thereby rendered unfit for experiment.— Wonders of Natural History. 


THE TARANTULA AND ITS FOE. 

In the kingdom of nature, the enemies of man are generally the 
enemies of each other, and that numbers of noxious reptiles is 
reduced by their mutual warfare. All have heard of the fated 
bite of the tarantula, but probably 7 others are as ignorant as 


we were, till we saw the following article in the Mariposa 1 :ino- 
erat, of the wasp which is a sure executioner of the deadly spider : 


—Some of our readers may have heard of the tenacity with 
which the venomous tarantula is pursued by an inveterate enemy, 
in the form of a huge wasp—invariably resulting in the defeat and 
death of the former. We were an eye-witness to one of these 
conflicts, last week, while on~a ramble Nmong the adjacent hills. 
This was the season when the poisonous tarantula leaves his well- 
fashioned abode to perambulate the dusty roads and the smooth 
ase so often trod by the industrious miners, and about their 
wunts a dozen or so may be seen any day of 
this hideous enlargement of the spider-race, with- 
im a circuit of a few yards, leisurely wending 
their way along the roads and by-ways. Often 
have we marked with attentive curiosity, his 
awakened gait while lifung his long, unwieldy 
legs above the short blades of grass, and won- 
dered for what uses and parposes this ugly little 
monster was placed upon this beautiful globe. 
While attentively watching the motions of one 
of these insects dusing our walk, we were much 
surprised to see the object of our attraction sud- 
denly stop short in his wanderings, and raise 
itself up to its full height, as though watching 
the coming of some unwelcome visitor. We at 
first supposed that it just espied us, and was ex- 
pecting danger from our hands; but upon our 
retreating a few steps, he quickly crouched be- 
hind w tuft of dried grass, and remaining very 
quiet, seemed to make himself as small as possi- 
A slight buzzing was heard in the air, and 
ina moment @ wasp passed quickly near, hover- 
on the wing over his trembling victim, the 
much-dreaded tarantula. Like some bird of 
Lae f the wasp remained thus poised a moment, 
and then quick as thought, darted dowu upon 
his enemy, and stung him many times with great 
rapidity. The tarantula, smarting under the 
n, began a retreat with all thetspeed of which 
2 was capable, but the wasp hung over him 
with revengeful tenacity, po again and again 
strack him with his venomous sting. Gradually 
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the flight of the tarantula became slower and more irregular, and 
at length, under the repeated thrusts of the conqueror, he died, 
biting the grass with his terrible fangs. ‘The wasp now seized his 
enemy, and commenced dragging him away, with what intent we 
could not, as business called us thence, at that time discover. 
The wasp, whose attacks upon the tarantula are so fatal, has a 
long, slim, glossy, black body, yellow wings, and is armed with a 
very sharp, long, thorn-like sting, which may be seen protruding 
as it flies. It fears not the presence of man or beast when in 
pursuit of his enemy.” 


MODERN JERUSALEM; A PAINFUL PICTURE, 


A French gentleman, who delights to frequent the spots on 
which celebrated poets have dwelt, or whence they derived their 
inspiration, has published in the Moniteur an account of his visit 
to the “Gardens of Solomon.” He visited the “sealed foun- 
tains ”’—large subterranean reservoirs, wherein the waters spring- 
ing from the mountains are collected, and whence the water is 
conducted to Jerusalem by pipes. The writer’s guide was « well- 
educated Italian, who informed him that the Gardens of Solomon 
are now let to an Englishman. “‘ The present tenant,’ he said, 
‘is Mr. Goldsmith, of the house of Goldsmith & Son. He is 
underdraining the Garden of Solomon on the Yorkshire system. 
You will be astonished to see how successful he has been. Here 
is the house.’ I perceived a bright brass knob shining in the cen- 
tre of a small square of porcelain let into a white wall. Over 
this knob was the following superscription in the English lan- 
guage, ‘Ring the bell.’ This bell seemed to my imagination 
rather an anomaly in the gardens of Solomon, but that is a trifle. 
We did ring the bell, and we went in. ‘The first thing that struck 
my eyes were red draining pipes lying about, and bearing the 
mark of the manufacturers, Samuel & Co., No. 128 Strand. Mr. 
Goldsmith was draining that biblical valley, the dew of which was 
so often brushed away by the naked feet of the Shulamite. It 
was in the month of September. An American mowing machine 
was cutting a second crop of artificial grass on the very spot where 
the daughters of Jerusalem gathered those lilies of the field which 
were more beautiful than Solomon in all his glory. A patent 


reaping machine was rapidly garnering the crop of that glebe in 
which the sisters of Ruth and the daughters of Naomi were wont 


to glean. I asked to see Solomon’s pavilion, but alas ! the cypress 
timbers and the cedar wainscoting had been taken down, and in 
their place there is a brick-built cottage with a roof of red and 


green tiles. The entrance hall is whitewashed ; there is a little 
parlor with a Birmingham carpet, and a drawing-room —_— 
with a red-bordered yellow paper, purchased in Paris, Rue des 
‘loineaux. The chimney is Prussian, and the curtains are of 


Swiss muslin. Instead of the servants of the spouse, I found two 
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nursery-maids, one from Paris and the other from Florence. The 
slave who prepares the tents of cedar is now called ‘John.’ He 
has red whiskers, blacks his master’s shoes, scrubs the floor every 
day, and varnishes it on Sundays ; and if some romantic person 
should inquire, as I had the naiveté to do, about the dark Shula- 
mite, he will be shown five sweet little English children, redolent of 
cold cream and Windsor soap, as fair as floss’ silk, with their hair 
in corkscrew curls, and wearing prunella boots, blue capes, and 
green parasols. The cinnamon trees have been cut down for fire- 
wood, and the aromatic canes grubbed up, but the five little misses 
do crochet-work under the shades of a bon Chrétien -tree. 
Since the Eastern war, Mr. Goldsmith has obtained the custom ot 
the pacha of Jerusalem for vegetables. Last year he had seven 
crops of potatoes, thanks to his wonderful drainage.” 


THE GREAT SHOSHONEE FALLS. 

Mr. George Gibbs contributes to the New York Evening Post 
the following account of a visit to the great Shoshonee Falls, on 
the Snake River, or Lewis’s Fork of the Columbia, made in the 
year 1849. We do not recollect having ever before seen a descrip- 
tion of these falls, which are located in a desert region of country 
of great extent, and not likely to engage the attention of the ex- 

lorer:— The next morning, Lieut. A. J. Lindsay of the rifles, 

r. E. D. Denny of the navy, and myself, accompanied by Oli- 
ver Brisbors, a Canadian, started for the falls, our route lying 
towards the Snake, some eight miles back from the camp, where 
we struck the river; it runs between palisades seven or eight hun- 
dred feet in height, the width from edge to edge being, perhaps, 
three quarters of a mile. The sun slanting across the plain 
marked the windings of the canon till they vanished in the dis- 
tance. Here and there, in its bends, the rays, reaching to the bot- 
tom, tinged the surface of the swift waters, and lighted the narrow 
margin of green which bordered them. We followed the bluff, 
riding sometimes through sand, sometimes over naked black 
basalt, towards the fall. Its vicinity was unheralded even by the 
sound which lost itself in the depth of the chasm, and as we rose, 
the edge of the gulf facing it, and the view broke suddenly upon 
us, a shout burst involuntarily from the party. It needed no 


second glance to tell us that, after Niagara, none upon the conti- 
nent equalled it. The Snake River, a majestic stream both in 


width and volume, enclosed within walls of columnar basalt, here 
sweeps round an enormous pile of rock jutting from its southern 
bank, and falls by several cascades into a broad, smooth basin. 
From thence, broken just enough to add grace to the majesty ot 
its descent, it thunders down a precipice of one hundred and 
eighty feet perpendicular. The smaller falls above add, perhaps, 
fifty feet to the total descent within a few hundred yards. We led 
our horses down a steep and difficult trail,.to a little cove in the 
rear of the basin, where we picketed them on a 
patch of grass, while we took our own dinner of 
‘hard bread’ and bacon, and then, as represent- 
ing the sovereignty of Uncle Sam, for the first 
time present at this point of his dominions, bap- 
tized the cataract by the name of the Shoshonee 
Falls. Lieut. Lindsay succeeded, at no little 
danger, in descending to the very foot of the fall, 
where he fired a pile of driftwood in commemo- 
ration of his feat. 1 followed the bank down for 
a short distance, and found a narrow ravine, 
leading to near the bottom, which I finally gained. 
A superb rainbow spanned the base of the cata- 
ract, and an eagle, which had its nest on a de- 
tached column of rock, was wheeling through 
the spray that rose from the abyss. low, the 
water rolled swiftly, but uninterruptedly. Its 
color, a pure beryl green, added greatly to its 
beauty. The dark walls of the canon were en- 
livened, too, by a multitude of smalkcedars which 
sprang from the crevices. By far the finest point 
of view is, however, that from the top of the 
cliff, taking in, as it does, a multitude of features 
which cannot elsewhere be seen at once, We 
agreed in estimating the width of the main cata- 
ract at about 200 yards, and its height, as before 
stated, at 180 feet. The marks of freshets were 
visible in the rock, mach above the then level, 
and though the volume of water falling was im- 

, the spectacle must be still more sublime 
when the accumulated snows of this region roll 
in spring-time through the canon.” 
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CHIRRUPING CHARLEY’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PANTOMIME. 


Kines and queens, and other such great people, keep their 
birthdays, or others do for them, sometimes ycars and years even 
after their death-days, that is if they ever did any great deeds dur- 
ing their lives. I don’t see, for my part, why poor people should 
not now and then pause in life’s race, and lean pleasantly and 
restingly (to coin a word) against these mile-stones or year-marks 
on the great course. I am about to tella story of one of these 
humble birthday festivals, and as it will embrace a moral, not a 
long, prosy one, why—but suppose I avoid giving reasons or of- 
tering excuses, and tell all about it at once. 

There was a little chap in our village named Charles Twigg, one 
of the merriest fellows you ever met with. Nothing depressed 
him, for the troubles of life, which half killed other people, rolled 
off his shoulders as water runs off a duck’s back. If anything 
came amiss to him, he looked grave for a few minutes, shrugged 
his shoulders, and then commenced a cheerful song or whistled 
“Begone dull care ”—that’s why every one called him “ Chirrup- 
ing Charley,” and by that he was universally known. If you had 
asked where Mr. Twigg lived, people would have stared in your 
face with open mouths; but inquire for Chirruping Charley, and 
you got the required information in a minute. 

A very industrious little fellow was Charley at present, which 
is as much to say that he had not always been so. He now, how- 
ever, worked hard to support his family, and only allowed himself 
one holiday (except Sundays and the Fourth of July) during the 
year. That was his birthday, on the evening prior to which our 
story commences. 

Chirruping Charley and his wife, or as he better liked to call 
her, his “old ’oman,” have got home after their marketing, which 
has made the basket pretty heavy, you may be sure; for as it 
happened that he was born on the 25th of December, he makes a 
double holiday of Christmas day, and no one has greater right than 
he to a day of domestic jollity. You should have seen Mrs. Twigg 
when she came in from marketing. The juvenile Twiggs—all ex- 
cept a red baby which a maiden aunt had seduced into a sleep by 
pleasant fictions of a cow, who being given to astronomical pursuits, 
jumped over the moon, and of a race between two articles of do- 
mestic utility—became wild with excitement when their parent 
dropped as if she had been shot into ber nursing-chair, with a goose, 
wrapped up like another precious baby, in her lap. 

“Tt is a beauty,” remarked Charley, chirruping to the goose ; 
“so you are a beauty, too, Betsy Twigg, and nobody could be 
happier than Charley Twigg is at this blessed minute. If the em- 
peror of Rooshy was to come in at that door and say, ‘Charles 
Twigg, here take my crown and sceptre, my gold chain and dia- 
monds, ay, and my queen into the bargain,’ what would I answer ?” 

The idea was so vast that Mrs. Twigg could only look up in 
wonderment. 

“What would I answer?” went on Charley. “Why, Charles 
Twigg would refuse the offer. Would he change Betsy Twigg 
for any queen living ?—no. Would he give up these children for 
all the crown jewels in the world ?—no.” And then Charley chir- 
ruped away, and boldy invited the emperor of Rooshy to “come 
on” and see if he could disturb his, Charley Twigg’s, domestic 
relations. 

“ Almost time for Margy to be here,” remarked Mrs. Twigg, as 
the clock struck five. 

“She wont forget, she never does,” said Charley. “There 
ever was such a child as Margy; it’s my belief that that child 
does more good in the parish than the minister himself.” 

Even almost while he was speaking, a little girl ten years of age 
entered the house. She came in like a sunbeam, making the 
brightness of that home brighter still. Lightly she tripped to the 
sleeping baby, kissed it, then kissed all the other children, and 
then the mother, and finally, putting her tiny hand in the great, 
hard, horny palm of Chirruping Charley, wished him “a happy 
birthday and a merry Christmas.” 

“Same to you, Miss Margy, and many of ’em. And so your 
mother has trusted you to me to-night ?—well, well, she wouldn’t 
have done that once. You wouldn’t trusted me with my own 
baby, Betsy, at one time.” 

“No, Charley; but forget that,” said Mrs. Twigg; “that’s all 
over and gone long ago.” 

“T can’t forget it, and what’s more, I don’t wish to forget it; 
bat you’ve forgiven it, I know. I was a worthless brute then.” © 

“No, Charley, not worthless, O no. Some said you were, but 
I knew better; I knew that you had a good heart, though drink 
disguised it; but you quitted it, and I know what you're worth to 
me and the children.” 

Charley kissed his good, hopeful wife as he should have done, 
and then teawas quickly despatched, for that night the family 
were to enjoy a wonderful treat. A strolling company of players 
had visited the village, and were to perform a pantomime. Little 
Margy’s mother had consented to her going with the Twiggs, and 
the children having been warmly wrapped up, all set out for the 
barn where the play was to be performed. 

What a time they had! Mrs. Twigg had never visited a thea- 
tre before, and so fell into a perfect paroxysm of delight on be- 
holding the painted drop scene, which, wretched daub as it was, 
became in her eyes a perfect miracle of high art. But when that 
curtain drew up, and Harlequin and Columbine, Pantaloon and 


Clown made their appearance, and the latter wagging his head 
and exclaiming, “Here we are!”’—Mrs. Twigg, and Charley 
Twigg and all the little Twiggs went into convulsions of delight ; 
as for Charley, his state of mind when the clown stirred up Pan- 
taloon with an imaginary red hot poker, was perfectly maniacal. 
There were lucid intervals while Columbine danced, but the mere 
twist of the crown’s countenance caused him to relapse instantly 
into a raving state. Margy enjoyed it, too, especially the gorge- 
ous gold and silver fairy temple with its revolving star lighted up 
by blue and crimson fire, at the conclusion, and all shared in the 
bliss of Harlequin and Columbine, who were to be married and 
live in that beautiful palace, and of course be very happy all their 
lives afterwards. 

“Tt’s very odd,” remarked Charley, that night; “ but if I didn’t 
see a face that I’ve seen somewhere or other before on that stage, 
then my name’s not Twigg, that’s all.” 

“Whose face ?” inquired his wife. 

Charley put his mouth close to her ear and whispered, and Mrs. 
Twigg glanced at Margy mysteriously. The moon all the time 
had been brightly shining through the uncurtained window, throw- 
ing a belt of light on the floor. Suddenly a shadow was cast on 
that bright space, as if of a head with a hat thereon. It rested 
there but for an instant. Charley Twigg ran to.the door and 
looked out. No one, however, was to be seen, and the circum- 
stance was not further noticed. 

It was time now for Margy to go home, and refusing Charley’s 
proffered escort, away she tripped, taking in her way the village 
churchyard. No fear had the child in that quict place ; indeed 
the place was frequently her chosen resort, for in one corner lay 
her dear old grandfather, and over his grave she had planted 
flowers which she tended with pious care. The moon shone so 
brilliantly that almost every object around was visible. The old 
man’s grave, however, lay in the shade of a great yew tree, so that 
it was not until she came close upon it that she saw a man stand- 
ing with folded arms and eyes fixed on the carved head-stone. He 
moved a little and staggered; evidently he was in liquor; his 
face was smeared with paint, his hair matted, and his dress was 
grotesque, for under an old cloak, and but partially concealed by 
it, was a dress like one she had that evening seen on the stage. 

“So he’s gone,” he muttered; “they told me so, but I didn’t 
believe it. Did you know old Michael Foster?” he asked Margy, 
now beholding her for the first time. 

“Yes, I knew the old man who lies here,” she replied; “ did 
you, sir?” 

“Let’s drink his jolly good health,” said the man, “his jolly 
good health.” And taking a bottle from his pocket, he took a 
draught, laid down on the grass, and buried his face in his hands. 
Presently a gurgling sound excited his attention, and looking up 
he saw Margy calmly spilling the contents of the bottle. 

“It’s better on God’s earth than in God’s image,” she said, and 
then sent the empty bottle spinning over the low stone boundary 
wall. 

At first he was angry, but a better feeling seémed to prevail, and 
Margy observing this, endeavored to lead him away. In taking 
his hand, she observed a ring of golden hair on his finger. It was 
of a peculiar plait, and she felt sure she had seen something like it 
before ; where could it have been? Margy was an enthusiastic 
child, and belonged to a temperance society, and therefore she 
ventured to ask the stranger to sign the pledge. He at first stoutly 
refused ; but at length did so, won by her sweet and earnest en- 
treaties. She furnished pencil and paper, and then putting the 
signed document into her pocket, she bade adieu to the new con- 
vert and hastened home, where she told the strange story to her 
mother. 

“This makes just a dozen names that I’ve got down on my 
card,” said the child, joyfully ; “and how glad Chirruping Char- 
ley will be !” 

“ And, Margy, what may the name of your new convert be?” 

Margy opened the paper, but vainly tried to decypher the blurred 
and twisted signature. 

“ Here, child, let me see.” And Margy's mother took up the 
document. 

But no sooner had she gazed on it than she turned fearfully pale 
and fell forward in her chair, and from thence to the floor, where 
she lay until the piercing screams of Margaret brought assistance. 


CHAPTER II. 


AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE TURNS UP. 


Chirruping Charley’s wife and children having retired for the 
night, that worthy individual, being all alone, refilled his pipe, and 
fell into what he called one of his “ brown studies.” Not that his 
cogitations were profound ; far from it. He rather sat dreamily 
thinking of the past, contrasting his present position with what it 
had been; and as honest Charley kept gazing into the fire, fancy- 
ing golden caves and wonderful castles and enchanted grottoes 
between the bars, he presented quite a happy domestic picture. 
Leaning back in his chair, he withdrew at intervals his pipe from 
his mouth, and as he gazed with half closed eyes at the thin, 
blue, circling rings of smoke as they ascended from the bowl 
towards the ceiling, they seemed to shape themselves into little 
vapory frames, each enclosing a picture of some scene of bygone 
days. Chirruping Charley was not a man who possessed much 
imagination or fancy, but he had a great, glowing heart, and now, 
on Christmas eve, it was brimming over with happiness and good 
will to all mankind. 

Charley had been for sometime in that happy state of mind 
which may be described as thinking gf nothing in particular, when 
happening to turn his head, bis eye fell on the goose, which on an 
upper shelf reposed in all its plump and pinguid beatitude. Now 


the most brilliantly plumed of tropic birds could not have been so 
suggestive, at that particular moment, as this plucked and trussed 
fowl. Puff, puff, puff, went Charley at his pipe, and as the thin, 
blue, circling rings ascended, the pictures therein framed became 
as distinct as those in “ Ballou’s Pictorial.” The pipe was to him 
as veritable a pipe of thought as ever was smoked by dreaming 
artist or speculative professor. Puff, puff, puff. 

“Bless my heart,” muttered Charley, “it is curious that it 
should come like this. If I don’t see myself in the smoke, and 
with no goose on the shelf, as I was but five years agone. And 
there’s Betsy Twigg sitting in an old gown, her face pale and thin, 
on a blanketless bed, while I’m swearing at her. And there’s little 
Bill looking like a living skeleton, and the other children crying 
for bread. That’s how ’twas, sure enough. God forgive me!” 
Puff, puff, puff. “Another picture? Yes, that’s me when I gave 
myself up, when all had given me up but Betsy; she never did. 
There I am with her arms around my neck, begging me to leave 
off drink ; but I fling her from me—and—I’ve knocked her down. 
What does she do?—gets up and kisses me; a kiss for a blow! 
Charley Twigg, you was a brute!” And Charley shakes his fist 
fiercely at his shadow on the wall. 

Puff, puff, puff—and again the smoke wreaths form a group. 
It is a pleasant scene this time. Charley Twigg sees himself well 
clothed, and in his right mind, his wife smiling beside him, and 
now and then giving his children kisses instead of kicks ; and then 
Charley sees himself in his humble but happy home, with friends 
and books; and finally there’s a grand tableau, for Charley be- 
holds the goose, surrounded by odoriferous onions fuming and 
sputtering in a flood of brown gravy, and a golden swamp of ap- 
ple “sass.” He was now interrupted by a tap at the door, and 
when he opened it, there stood before him a tall, strange man, 
upon whose face and figure the light of the lamp played. 

“Charley Twigg?” asked the stranger. 

“That’s my name ; and if it aint asking too much, what may 
yours be, and what d’ye want at this time of night?” 

“Who am I? why, I’m one of your old chums, Charley, a pot 
companion.” 

“T’ve done with pot companions,” said Charley, “done with 
’em these five years, and if I hadn’t I shouldn’t have been here 
this blessed night.” 

“But we were, Charley, seven or eight years since, and I won- 
der that you forget me.” 

“That voice,” remarked Twigg ; “surely I’ve heard it before.” 

“Many atime, Charley. Who was it that used to sing ‘The 
Nut Brown Maid’ at the ‘Ring of Bells,’ when Nelly, the pretty 
bar-maid, lived there ?”’ 

“Come in, come in, man!”’ cried Twigg, quickly; “come in, 
Nicky Foster. Why,” went on Charley, after a long stare, “we 
all thought you were dead and gone long since; ’twas in the pa- 
pers that you pitched yourself into the river when mad drunk.” 

* “And so I did, Charles Twigg, so I did,” said the man, in a 
hollow tone; “but I was saved. Yet I was as good or as bad as 
dead ; dead to hope, dead to love, dead to self-respect, and every- 
thing good and pure. Charley, Charley, God and the angels only 
know what I’ve gone through since I last saw your face !” 


“Well, well, Foster, you shall tell all about that another time. 
But come have some supper, and here’s some tea left in the pot ; 
I don’t ask you to take anything stronger; you’ve had too much 
already, I can smell that; and besides I’ve left off drinking strong 
liquor forever.” 

“ And so have I,” groaned Nicholas Foster. 

“What?” cried Charley ; “since when?” 

“Half an hour ago.” And then he related the scene in the 
churchyard. 

“ That’s right ; stick to it!’ said Charley, and he actually chir- 
ruped with joy. “ We’ll have you all right once more, you see if 
we don’t; you shall stay here and be a man again.” 

' “Come back here again, where I was known in better days? O 
never, never! That cannot be.” ' 

“But it can and shall; so now, Nick Foster, eat that supper ; 
I’ve got a spare bed, and here you stay. I’ve planned it all, for 
my head isn’t as muddled as it used to be. You must leave play- 
ing the clown in barns (I thought I knew the voice to-night when 
you said ‘Here we are’), and you must join our society ; ’tis just 
such men as you that we are on the look out for.” And Charley’s 
honest face glowed with a huge delight. 

Before quitting his guest, he secretly went to his wife and softly 
told her what had happened, for Charley knew well enough the value 
of a woman’s tact at such a time. 

“You know,” he said, “ how she has been suffering these years, 
and you can speak to him to-morrow as only a woman can. 
Please God, we’ll save him, and make poor Mary Foster happy 
again.” 

It need not be told how Mrs. Twigg laid her hand on the shoul- 
der of Nicholas Foster; how her kind words made the tears rain 
from his eyes ; how she delicately alluded to his deserted wife, and 
how touchingly described her desolation ; but as yet she kept him 
in ignorance that the child he had encountered in the churchyard 
was his own daughter. She and her husband, however, before 
they slept, arranged that Mrs. Twigg should next morning step 
over to Mrs. Foster’s and prepare her for a surprise. Before the 
good woman arose, there came a loud knocking at the door; & 
messenger came with a request that she would visit Mrs. Foster 
immediately, that lady having been seized with a fit. Hurrying 
on her dress, she departed on her mission to render that service 
which no neighbor in time of need ever asked from Betsey Twigg 
in vain. * * *. * * * 

You may be sure it was a pleasant sight to see Chirruping 
Charley and his family enjoying that birthday dinner. At the 
first cut into the goose a great smacking of lips, the example being 
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set by Charley himself, went round the table. The goose de- 
spatched, in came the pudding; such a pudding! studded with 
raisins, speckled with currants, and fragrant with spice. At length, 
to the satisfaction of all present, Chirruping Charley’s birthday 
dinner came to a close with a tremendous blowing out of the 
cheeks of that now perspiring worthy, who gave a sigh of deep 
satisfaction and rose from the table. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE RECONCILIATION. 


Dinner has long been digested, and the tea also been discussed, 
and now the family circle form a semicircle around the fire. Nich- 
olas Foster has nearly sent the children, and Charley and his wife, 
too, for that matter, into convulsions by making odd faces, for 
which accomplishment he has a peculiar talent. He is also a bit 
of a ventriloquist, and holds a dialogue with an imaginary person, 
who, in a cellar underground, is drawing an impossible cork. All 
at once there is a cry among the young Twiggs for a story, and 
one they seem determined to have. Chirruping Charley tries his 
hand at one, but he makes a sad botch of it, and to relieve him, 
Betsey Twigg begs Nick Foster to entertain them a little in that 
way, for she is sure in his travels he must have picked up some 
odd matters. There was a general shuffling of chairs, Chirruping 
Charley filled a fresh pipe, and Nick Foster related the 


STORY OF A VAGABOND. 


“ You don’t know who the vagabond was ; his name might have 
been Smith, or Brown, or Jones, or Robinson, but as it happened, 
*twas neither. I knew him many years ago; in fact we were boys 
together, went to the same school, and played at the same games. 
He was a likely youth, fond of books, and possessed of some quali- 
ties that made him a favorite with most people; so, of course, he 
was welcomed into all societies, for every one, young and old, 
courted his company. He wrote verses to and for the pretty girls, 
and played at all sorts of games with the young fellows. At length, 
however, it got to be whispered about that he was becoming a little 
wild, and in fact he could toss off his tumbler of brandy and water 
with the best of them. By-and-by he was noticed to be occasion- 
ally ‘high,’ and before long it was said of him, ‘Ah, he has only 
one enemy—himself.’ The vagabond, for such he had now become, 


now speedily lost ground in people’s good opinion, and he went 


faster and further in his evil courses than ever; so, abandoning 
his family, he fled to a great city, and there, skulking from one part 
of it to another, lived by his wits, and poor enough living it was. 
If he could have kept from drink, all might still have been well ; 
but down he went, lower and lower still, often wearily threading 
the lonely streets for want of a lodging, sharing with poverty its 
crust, and at other times, when he could procure it, seeking in gin 
the Lethe of intoxication. Once he leaped madly from a bridge 
into the dark stream, but was saved by a miracle. Indeed, he was 
reported as dead, his deserted wife wore weeds for him, and his 
old father died of a broken heart. Then he became more reckless 
than ever. At last he joined a company of strolling players ; his 
humor recommended him to the manager. So he played all sorts 
of characters, tragic and comic. Now he was Richard IIL, now 
Harlequin, now Hamlet, and now the clown; but he drank so 
hard that the manager had to lock him up when he particularly 
required him. At last, years after he had left his home, the play- 
ers made arrangements to visit that particular place, and he, hop- 
ing time had so changed him that he should not be recognized, 
consented to go, for he longed to look once more on old scenes 
and to visit his old father’s grave ; so he went and played clown, 
and who should he see among the audience but an old pot com- 
panion? But that wasn’t all. After the play was over, without 
stopping to take off his clown’s dress, he threw an old cloak over 
him and went to the grave with a bottle of brandy in his pocket, 
for he always carried it now ; and while there a child visited him, 
and so stirred the dark depths of his soul by her angel touch, that 
a blessed and healing influence descended upon him. Who that 
child was, God only knows, but to me she came as a messenger 
of mercy—” 

“Why, Nicholas!” exclaimed Mrs. Twigg; “why it was you, 
then *—and the child was—was—” and she looked at her husband 
inquiringly. 

“Yes, Betsey, say it out; tell him all,” said Charley. 

“The child was Margaret Foster, your daughter, Nicholas ; she 
was born a month or two after you left.” 

“And Mary ?” gasped Nicholas. 

“Mary knows you are here ; she will receive you again and for- 
give all; Margy will find a father, and you will all be happy 
again !” almost cried honest Charley. 

“My God, I thank thee—but this is too much, too much!” ex- 
claimed Foster, and the young man bowed his head and wept. 

Of course Foster and his wife were once more united, and the 
former soon recovered his lost ground. Margy grew up to be the 
pride and ornament of her house, and in due time married Bill 
Twigg, who became a thriving farmer. As for Charley and Bet- 
sey, 1 am happy to say that they still live, and that on every birth- 
day of the former, all his family, children and grand-children, eat 
their roast goose with Chirruping Charley. 
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LA BELLE GABRIELLE. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


In a magnificent apartment, near a table, on which were gems 
that would purchase a kingdom, sat a lady, whose dress and com- 
manding presence might be supposed to belong only to a queen. 
She wore a robe of canary-colored satin, undera rich lace upper 
dress, with slippers of the same color as the former, embroidered 
thickly with seed-pearls. Her neck, arms and waist were loaded 
with diamonds, and a tiara of those precious gems adorned her 
long black hair. The dress was cut very low, displaying the 
handsome neck and shoulders, even more than a modest taste 
would deem becoming. One white hand was nervously turning 
over the rich gauds upon the table; the other was pressed tightly 
upon the flushed brow, as if it ached beneath the weight of the 
glittering tiara. 

A boy was seated on a footstool near her, whose features be- 
spoke his Moorish descent. He, also, was clad superbly in cloth 
of gold, formed into a short tunic or blouse, belted around his 
waist by a rich, flexible band of pure gold, that needed no clasp 
to keep it in place. His small feet were naked, and looked like 
those of a bronze statue. The large black eyes rivalled those of 
the lady, in depth and brightness, yet they showed not half the 
passionate pride and boldness of hers, Moor though he was. 

The room was deeply shadowed by heavy curtains of carnation 
velvet, with gold fringe and tassels. They were lined with thick 
rose-colored satin. <A pile of velvet cushions supported the lady’s 
form, and the small but richly-embroidered carpet gave its yicld- 
ing softness to her feet. Besides the small table, there was another, 
on which were piled quantities of fruit and confectionary, and a 
little silver bottle-stand, in which were several kinds of rare wine. 
A small glass, enclosed in gold fillagree, was half filled with the 
precious liquid. 

All this magnificence was lavished on Gabrielle d’Entrées, whom 
Henry IV. of France had created Duchess of Beaufort, and who, 
at that period, appeared likely to become his queen. The sus- 
pense of awaiting the decision of Pope Clement, who had been 
petitioned by the king to divorce him from Margaret of Valois, 
had brought a shade of discontent on the haughty countenance of 
Gabrielle ; and as she meditated on the subject, she moved her 
little foot impatiently upon the embroidered carpet. The little 
Moor looked up wonderingly, to see what could so disturb his 
beautiful mistress. 

She changed her mood, and, looking down with a smile, she 
patted his short crisp curls with her jewelled hand. 

“Tam weary, not angry, Fiesco,” she said to the boy, whom 
she had caused to be instructed in French,—“ weary of watching 
for one who does not come.” 

“ Madame will need to watch no more,” answered the child. 
“T hear his step in the corridor.” 

And, as he spoke, Henry softly opened the door of a curtained 
recess at the further end of the room, and, parting the rich hang- 
ings, he stood before the lady. Her salutation was brief, as she 
hastily rose, and asked what news from Rome. The king made 
an impatient gesture. 

“Another delay. Clement has again deferred the matter to qn 
indefinite time ; and I hear that my very loving and affectionate, 
not to say virtuous queen, has absolutely refused her consent to a 
divorce, if you are to be her successor. Do you appreciate the 
compliment, ma belle Gabrielle? By the way, Chiverny is very 
grateful to you for the bishopric of Chartres. A famous bishop, 
truly! Your gift does honor to your penetration.” 

“Nay, your majesty must not jest with me to-day. I have had 
such heavy thoughts! Poor little Ficsco thought I was angry 
with him.” 

“Nay, you shall not give way to apprehension. All will yet be 
well, depend on it. I have sent Silleny to Rome, to press the 
pope’s immediate decision. If any one can do it, Silleny will ; 
he is wily, firm, persuasive, and can wind Clement round his fin- 
ger. I doubt if his holiness will be able to compete with such an 
accomplished diplomatist.” 

“Does your majesty believe this, or do you flatter me at the 
expense of the truth ?”’ 

“Can you ask it? Am I not bending every energy towards 
our union? and should I appear so gay did I not see its final ac- 
complishment? Meanwhile, it is rare sport to see the Duchess of 
Merceeur, who boasts of her descent from the ancient dukes of 
Brittany, entering the same litter with my beautiful Gabrielle.” 

“And why not? Am I not the affianced wife of her king? 
See this toilet which I have just ordered. I assure your majesty 
that the Duchess of Nemours and the Duchess of Montpensier 
both assisted at its adjustment, and placed these jewels upon me 
with their own hands.” 

“Bravo! you are growing in favor. Let me see you in high 
health and spirits at the saloon this evening. The Princess of 
Navarre will be present. Do not alter that perfect toilet. Let 
Fiesco go with you. Au revoir!” 

The king went his way, and as soon as he was out of sight, 
Gabrielle sent Fiesco for her litter, to be brought to the private 
entrance of the almost regal palace which she inhabited, and 
which, since her residence in it, had been called the Hotel 
a’ Beaufort. 

Hastily throwing on a light cloak which concealed her, rich 
dress, and drawing its hood over her jewelled tresses, she entered 
the litter, and taking Fiesco with her, she directed the bearers to 
carry her to a certain street, of which she designated the number? 
She drew the curtains of the litter closely around her, and gave 


herself up to anxious meditation, which was ended only by the 
stopping of the vehicle. 

“Inquire for M. La Brosse,” she said to Fiesco, “and tell him 
that a lady wishes to see him immediately.” 

The boy soon returned with a favorable answer, and Gabrielle 
left the litter and followed Fiesco up a long flight of stairs, through 
adim hall, to a door on which were the words, “ La Brosse, 
astrologer.” 

Her slight tap was answered by a summons to enter, and still 
holding the boy by the hand, she opened the door, and found her- 
self in the presence of a tall, majestic-looking man, whose long, 
flowing beard gave him a venerable appearance. He wore a robe 
of dark velvet, reaching to his feet, and a high, pointed cap of the 
same material. Both were embroidered with a profusion of silver 
stars. He was sitting at a large table covered with black cloth, 
on which were immense folios, rolls of parchment, a large globe, 
and numerous charts. He bowed profoundly as Gabrielle entered 
his room, but did not rise. 

A few questions were asked and answered, and then the astrol- 
oger read to her what sounded to her impatient ear more like the 
sentence of death than any sanction of her long-cherished aspira- 
tions to the throne of France. 

“Tt is not so!” she exclaimed, violently. ‘ Fool—impostor! 
what do you know of astrology?” ’ 

“Madame,” returned La Brosse, gently, without noticing her 
insulting language, “ your fate is written here immutably. Of all 
sciences, this is the most painful to divulge the results, since, in 
so doing, we must wound hearts to which we would gladly pro- 
mise nothing but happiness. But as we cannot alter, so it would 
be folly in us to deceive. It remains with you to decide whether 
I shall go on with your horoscope, or whether you will meet your 
destiny in the dark, as, perhaps, after all, it is best for you to do.” 

His calm, temperate reply softened her. She even made some 
concession for her impetuous words, and bade him go on casting 
her nativity. He did so, Gabrielle, in her brilliant dress and flash- 
ing jewels, sitting there with her white face, immovable as if 
turned to stone, yet watching him all the while with her large 
black, glittering eyes, like one watching the sentence that con- 
demns to death. 

How La Brosse looked at her with his pitying eyes! A wo- 
man no less frail than she was fair, of deep, strong passions, of 
which her ambition was the deepest and strongest, was an object 
on which he must have been more or less than man, had he not 
regarded her with sympathy. He shortened the painful visit as 
much as possible, and putting into her hands the roll of parch- 
ment, he led her gently to the door. Sad, sick and sorrowful, she 
entered the litter, and returned to the Hotel d’Beaufort, now blaz- 
ing with light, as if its mistress were hopeful and happy. 

Superstitious to a degree that would almost surprise modern 
spiritualists, Gabrielle never doubted that the predictions of La 
Brosse were true. But as if determined to bid defiance to fate, 
she resumed her composure, after a few bitter hours, and the next 
day was as gay and fascinating as ever, accompanying the king to 
a christening at the church of St. Gérmain de l’Auxerrois. On 
this occasion she was loaded with pearls and diamonds, until she 
was scarcely able to stand; and soon after, at a ball, she wore a 
handkerchief of Parisian embroidery, which cost nine hundred 
and fifty crowns; while Henry himself assisted at her toilet, ar- 
ranged her head-dress, and placed the brilliants in her hair with 
his own hands. 

These fits of gaiety were followed by corresponding ones of 
deep depression on the part of Gabrielle d’Entrées. A slow but 
sure poison was acting upon her heart, and wearing out her health 
and spirits. A prey to disappointed ambition, she wandered 
around the regal home which she inhabited, whenever she was left 
alone. Even her little pet, Fiesco, could not coax a smile from 
the mistress whom he almost worshipped, during her dark hours ; 
but when there was a transition, as frequently there was, she ex- 
hibited the same fondness for him as ever. 

Continually referring to the parchment which was given her by 
La Brosse, she tried in vain to find some passage which might 
throw a brighter light upon her future. No; the prediction still 
wore to her eyes the same unvarying sentence. Tad she loved 
the king, she might have found some solace in his affections ; but 
it is probable that she was cold and heartless. It was evident that 
the throne itself was the chief attraction. Her ambition-sick heart 
was doomed to experience the fate which the astrologer had . 
pointed out. She saw it, after a brief period, fast approaching, 
and unable to endure, she sunk beneath its pressure. 

In a magnificent chamber, of which the regal appointments 
were the gifts of the infatuated monarch, lay Gabrielle d’Entrees, 
ill and dying. The beauty which had been so fatal to her, was 
rapidly disappearing, and a film was dimming those large, lus- 
trous eyes, while the pallor of death was on her cheek. 

She had been a kind mistress to her servants, as their tears now 
attested, and they who witnessed her agony now forgot that she 
had forfeited her claim to their respect. They were thankful when 
the bitterness of death was past. A few more weary breaths, a 
closing of the dim eyes, a fluttering of the heart, faint as that of 
a wounded bird, and all is over, and the clay-cold image is all that 
remains of la belle Gabrielle. 

It was on the 10th of April, 1599, that Gabrielle died. The 
whole court assisted at her funeral, according to Chiverny’s ac- 
count. The service was performed at the church of St. Géfain 
de l’Auxerrois, Henry wearing even deeper mourning than had 
been customary for the kings of France to wear for their queens, 
substituting black for violet. Although he suffered apparent grief 
for her death, he soon forgot her for a new favorite ; and shortly 
after, Mary de Medicis ascended the throne so coveted by the err- 
ing and unfortunate Gabrielle. 
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CHARLES KEAN. 
We present on this page an excellent likeness of Charles Kean, 
the English actor, so well-known and so popular throughout 
the United States, where he has performed numerous engage- 
ments. Mr. Kean is an example of what may be accomplished 
by perseverance and good conduct, for he had many defects to 
contend against in the profession he adopted—a not very com- 
manding figure, a bad stage face, and a voice. At the time 
of his first appearance, his father had ceased to be the idol of the 
English public; and the family name was rather an obstacle than 
an aid to him who bore it. In spite of these drawbacks, however, 
Mr. Kean has attained an elevated rank upon the stage. Charles 
Kean was born at Waterford, January 18,1811. After prepara- 
tory training, he entered Eton College, previous to which he had 
greatly distinguished himself as a Latin versifier. The pedantry 
of routine was, however, distasteful, and the distinction which he 
held as second captain of the “ Long Boats ”—a distinction earned 
bangs aquatic skill—was, probably, more important in his eyes, 
any honor to be derived from tutor or head master. In the 
early part of 1827, the bright prospects of the young “oppidan ” 
were suddenly dark- 


| to novices was denied to me. 


of “Richard III.,” and was received with cordiality in all the 
chief cities of the Union. At a public dinner given to him at his 
native town of Waterford about sixteen years afterwards, on 
which occasion he was presented with a silver vase, he thus re- 
ferred to this important epoch in his life :—‘‘ Thrown before the 
public by untoward circumstances at the early age of sixteen and 
a half, encompassed by every difficulty, friendless and untatored, 
the efforts of my boyhood were criticised in so severe and _spirit- 
crushing a strain as almost to unnerve my energies, and drive me 
despairingly from the stage. The indulgence usually extended 
I was not permitted to believe that 
time and study would even correct in me the faults of youthful 
inexperience. The very resemblance I bore to my late father was 
condemned in me, as being ‘strange and unnatural.’ Sick at 
heart, I left my home, and sought the shores of America. To its 
generous inhabitants am I indebted for the first ray of success 
that illuminated my clouded course.”” After remaining in Ameri- 


ca for two years a half, Kean returned to England, where he ar- 
rived on the 11th of February, 1833. M. Laporte, who at this 
time was manager of Covent Garden Theatre, engaged the young 
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a house under Mr. Macready’s rule, he courteously declined the 
offer, and subsequently agreed with Mr. Bunn to act for twenty 
nights at Drury Lane, with a salary of £50 a night. With his 
meee at Drury Lane, on the 8th of January, 1838, in the 
character of Hamlet, commenced that solid reputation, which has 
rane 4 increased to the present day. Great enthusiasm was pro- 
duced by his performance of He , on the night of his debut at 
Drury Lane. The twenty nights of his engagement were extend- 
ed to forty-three, in the course of which, by his performance of 
Richard ITI. and Sir Giles Overreach, he increased the fame al- 
ready acquired by his Hamlet. For this engagement of forty-three 
nights Mr. Kean received the sum of £2500. A ee dinner 
was given to him in the saloon of the Drury Lane Theatre, over 
which the Marquis of Clanricarde presided, in ae re of the 
unavoidable detention of Lord Morpeth, now Earl of Carlisle, in 
the House of Commons; and at which a silver vase, £250 in 
value, was presented to the young tragedian. It was held on the 
30th of March, and was attended by nearly two hundred persons, 
eminent by their rank and literary reputation. In June, 1839, 
Mr. Kean commenced a series of performances at the Haymarket, 

which en ment 


ened. The notori- 
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ously reckless hab- 
its of his father had 
resulted in embar- 
rassment, and he 
was now not only 
compelled to sup- 
port himself, but the 
sacred duty of main- 
taining his mother 
was imposed upon 
him. In a biography 
of Charles Kean, 
ublished in “ Bent- 
ey’s Miscellany,” 
August, 1857, we 
find the following 
passage :—‘‘ At the 
time when Charles 
Kean was leaving 
Eton, the offer of an 
appointment in the 
army serving in In- 
dia had been obtain- 
ed for him by his 
father. He was in- 
duced, however, to 
pause in acceptin 
thesame. Edmun 
Kean was then es- 
tranged from his 
wife, who was in ill 
health, and threat- 
ened with the dis- 
continuance of the 
annuit received 
fromhim. Perceiv- 
ing the probabilit 
of her left 
without the least 
rotection, Charles 
ean, was bewilder- 
ed how to act. Mon- 
ey he had none, and 
but few friends. He 
sought the best ad- 
vice he could, clu 
to his mother, an 
threw himself upon 
the stage for their 
double support. We 
know not what the 
proffered cadetship 
might have produc- 
ed; but we know 
that the affectionate 
schoolboy, upon 
launching his argo- 
sy on the waves of 
drama, found 
them at first more 
wild and troublous 
than those which 
would have borne 
bim to India.” At 
this juncture, Mr. 
Stephen Price, the 
manager of Dru 
Lane Theatre, of. 
fered Charles Kean 
an engagement, 
with a salary of £10 
a week. On Mon- 
day, the Ist of Oc- 
tober, 1827, Mr. 
Kean, Junior, as he 
was called, made 


years, the salary be- 
ing, as at Drury 
Lane, £50 a night. 
In June, 1840 (hay- 
ing returned to Eng- 
land from a second 
visit to the United 


resumed his __per- 
formances at the 
Haymarket, and for 
the first time played 
Macbeth, which has 
since stood as one 
of the highest of his 
Shaksperian imper- 
sonations. Every 
year was now mark- 
ed by an increase in 
fortune and reputa- 
tion, for the London 
recesses were fol- 
lowed up by profes- 
sional engagements, 
and domestic felici- 
ty was soon super- 
added to worldly 
prosperity. On the 
29th of January, 
1842, Mr. Charles 
Kean and Miss El- 
len Tree were unit- 
ed at the Church of 
St. Thomas, Dub- 
lin. In reference to 
this event, we quote 
the words of a writer 
in the ‘‘ Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine :” 
“By his marriage, 
Charles Kean not 
only ensured his do- 
mestic happiness, 
but obtained al 
addition to his 
worldly means, and 
an inestimable co- 
operator in his the- 
atrical career. By 
a@ combination 
of private and pro- 
fessional excellence, 
Miss Ellen Tree had 
already acquired a 
handsome indepen- 
dence, and placed 
herself in the fore- 
most rank of the 
distinguished _fe- 
males whose names 
shed lustre on the 
history of the Brit- 
ish drama. In ver- 
satility, in natural 
pathos, in elegant 
vivacity, she was, 
and is, without a su- 
perior on the mod- 
ern stage.” Their 
first appearance as 
man and wife was 
at G w, on the 
27th of February, 
when by five per- 
formances in one 
week, the receipts 
amounted to the 
sum of £1100. In 
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the summer of the 


season at Drury 
Lane Theatre, Mr. 
Kean went through a course of what are called juvenile tragic 
parts, ——s Selim, in “ Barbarossa,” and Frederick, in 
“ Lovers’ Vows.” Quitting London for the provinces, he played 
at Glasgow, in the course of a professional tour; and, while en- 
in that city, took the opportunity of visiting his father, 
whom he had not seen for some time, who was then residing at 
the Isle of Bute. On the occasion of his benefit, in October, 1828 
(the anniversary of his debut), father and son appeared together at 
the Glasgow ‘Iheatre, as Brutus and Titus, in the tragedy of 
“Brutus.” The receipts of the house on this occasion amounted 
to £500. At the commencement of 1829, he re-appeared in Lon- 
doy, but without signal success, and he in visited the pro- 
vinces, pay ae conjunction with his father, at the principal Irish 
cities. In ber, 1829, he accepted an offer from Mr. Morris, 
to play six nights at the Haymarket, and as Sir Edward Mortimer, 
in the “ Iron Chest,” he achieved a decided success. For the first 
time, he felt confidence in his own powers, and after a short visit 
to the Hague and Amsterdam, he resolved to try his fortune in 
America. In September, 1830, being under twenty of 


age, he appeared at the Park Theatre, New York, in the 


CHARLES KEAN, THE GREAT ENGLISH ACTOR. 


tragedian, who made his first appearance on the 21st of February, 
as Sir Edward Mortimer, and after he had performed for a few 
nights, his father was engaged by M. Laporte, who naturally 
thought that if he could combine the two Keans in one piece, a 
furore might be caused. The play in which this combination was 
effected, for the first and only time in London, was Shakspeare’s 
“Othello,” the Moor being represented by the elder Kean, Jago, 
by the younger, and Deleaa, by Miss Ellen Tree. The pro- 
vincial engagements of Mr. Kean, after the dissolution of the 
Hamburgh company, lasted nearly five years, in the course of 
which time he played at the principal towns of the United King- 
dom, increasing his reputation wherever he went, and realizing a 
larger income than any other actor. In one season, 1837, the 
amount received by him for his professional services amounted to 
the enormous sum of £8000. The fame of his provincial suc- 
cesses at last reached London, and Mr. Macready, who, in 1837, 
entered upon the ment of Covent Garden Theatre, offered 
him an engagement. he considered himself in some measure 
bound to Mr. Bunn, then manager of Drury Lane, and also feel- 
ing that he could hardly hope for the position of first tragedian at 


same year they were 
both engaged at the 
Haymarket, and 
played 
“As You Like It,” “The Gamester,” “The y of Lyons, 
and a new play, by Mr. Sheridan Knowles, called. the “ Kose of 
Arragon.” In the winter Mr. Kean appeared once more at Drary 
Lane, and “ Richard III.,” with new and magnificent decorations, 
was revived for the occasion. Mrs. Charles Kean, as well as her 
husband, has many kind friends in the United States ; and though 
they had several excellent engagements in England, they crosse« 
the Atlantic in the autumn of 1845, and so wonderful was their 
success, that they received £10,000 in ten months. In the sum- 
mer of 1847, Mr. and Mrs. Kean returned to England; and in 
January, 1848, after a series of provincial engagements, ap the 
at the Haymarket, in the “ Wife’s Secret,” a play then new to - 
London public, though it had been acted with great eclat ome 
various theatres of the United States. In 1850, having termi _ 
his engagement at the Haymarket, he became mal r of 
Princess’s Theatre. The records of this theatre during his * 
tion have exhibited a splendid series of gorgeous pictures alt 
trionic marvels, combined with many wondrous works of the actor 8 
art ; and the period of his rule will remain engraven on the mem- 
ory, as one of the brightest in the annals of the British stage. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL, 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

One Copy, ONE OO 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TraveLteR.—The vigilance and perseverance of the French p~'!re have long 
been celebrated. Asa proof, it is recorded that some years agoa gentleman 
lost his watch; having left its number and descri ription with the police, it 
was restored to him after a lapse of eight months, it having been traced to 


Rome 

D.T., Waltham.—We believe that Jenny Lind was the daughter of a school- 
mistress at Stockholm. 

Spectatorn.—The first was made in 1590, by Zachary Janeen, a 
maker of spectacles in Middleburgh, Holland. The microscope was invent- 
ed soon after, by Jansen and his son. 

“ Reaper.”’—We should be glad to investigate the pedigree of Lord Derby, 
but it would a more time than we can devote to the subject. oan 
should think the editor of the New York Albion might answer your 
tions at once. Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, of the ‘ Press,” Philadel phia, “ 
also well posted up in the history of the peerage. 

Reaper, Milford.—Coats of arms were first used about the year 1199. The 
custom ioe them originated with the crusaders, who devices pic- 
tured on th ids. These devices were used by their fami- 
lies and 

D. C.—Quintilian alludes to the well-known fact, that we can repeat a task 
more perfectly on the following morning than on the night we learn it, and 
observes that things digest and settle in the mind during sleep. 

R. F., New York.—We can learn nothing of the party you inquire after. You 

y the money at your own risk. If there be no show for it, why, you will 
pe purchased another little parcel of experience. We cannot advise 

Taxspis, Rochester, New York.—V: hen photographic likenesses of Edwin 
Booth can be purchased here. portrait was painted, lately, by Walter 
M. Brackett, who was very happy in his treatment of the head. 

G. M., Lowell. Mass. —Your orders will be filled by Parker, White & Gannett, 
Blackstone Street. 

R. C., Baltimore.—We cannot give an opinion in the case, as we are not suffi- 
ciently versed in the science. You should consult a professional man. 

J. C.—Pronounce all Latin words in the same manner as English words spelt 
the same way. 

“CiceLy Homespun.’’—The composition for picture-frames is generally made 
of plaster of Paris ; but it is an art t by itself to mould and lay it on. 

Noata Enp.—The inventor of the b ter was Evangeliste Torricelli, and 
of the thermometer, Cornelius Drebbel, or Sanctorino.—The Pope's library 
at Rome is called the Vatican, because it is built on a hill of Rome, ancient- 
ly called Vaticanus. 

Exma P.—There is no work that gives such elaborate instructions on the sub- 
Ject. You cannot make yourself a poet by study. Poeta nascitur, non fit— 

“The poet is born, not made.” If you cannot spontaneously compose 
verses with readiness, then rest assured that you have not the poetic ge- 
nius. If ae have, it may be cultivated; but it cannot be engendered, or 
initiated, by study. 

“ Bryan,” Roxbury.—The prefix Mac signifies the son of, and the prefix O 
4 the grandson of, in both Scotch and Irish names, for the race from 

their owners are descended is one and the same. 


“Tue Unknown: or, The Secret Helper.”—In the “Flag of 
our Union” for next week, we shall commence a thrilling story of 
wrong and retribution, from the pen of Dr. J. H. Robinson, one of 
our favorite contributors. It is replete with interest from com- 
mencement to close, and will challenge the reader’s attention by 
the ingenuity and graphic detail of its plot. 


Governon’s A1ps.—Gov. Banks’s aids are E. G. Parker, of 


Brookline, John H. Reed, of Boston, George Walker, of Spring- 


field, and J. H. D. Blake, of Braintree. 


SPLINTERS. 


.+++ The best way to treat scandal is to believe all stories false 
which are so bad they ought not to be true. 
... It is after all much better for a woman to redden her own 
cheeks than to blacken her neighbor’s character. 
-.. Lamartine has published a letter denying the charge of 
plagiarism brought against his novel called “ Graziella.”’ 
. It is better to be bitten by envy than by a mad dog, 
though eitlier event is an unpleasant one. 
. Theodore Parker said, in the pulpit, you could not carry 
flour to Havana, orladies to New York, without starting a hoop. 
+++. The man who courted an investigation, has since been 
wedded to an illusion, and divorced from his senses. 
... Among the most demoralizing of popular fallacies, is the 
belief that money makes the Zentleman, not worth. 
..-. It is reported that the good old frigate Congress is to be 
hauled up, and repaired at the Philadelphia navy yard. 
. Why is a lean dog like a man engaged in profound medi- 
tation? Because he is a thin cur, of course. 
--». Ashoemaker has an advantage over all his fellow me- 
chanics—when his goods are finished, they are sol’d. 
- Santa Anna has lately sold off all his game-cocks, and is 
thought to be buckling on his spurs for Mexico. 
. Mr. Layard writes in good spirits from India. He has 
been exploring the cave-temples of Ellora and Ajunta. 
. On the marriage of a Miss Wheat, an editor hoped that 
her path would be flowery, and she might never be thrashed. 
... One of the two cones of Mt. Vesuvius, so often described 
by travellers, was blown completely away in a late eruption. 
. Short rents make long friends—it holds equally good with 
your landlord and with your clothes. 
«++. A full heart is as difficult to carry as afull cup—the least 
thing overtiows it or upsets it. 
- Foolish mothers teach the first lesson of ill-doing, when 
they say to children, “ Don’t tell y@ur father !’”’ 
++» The practical character of a country must depend princi- 
pally, not on accumulation, but diffusion of knowledge. 
. A Scotch laird said of the contents of Johnson’s Diction- 
They’re braw stories, but unco short.” 
+++. When Montaigne was ill, he begged his friends to wait 
till he was stronger before they called a doctor. 
- Professor Agassiz, being asked what sort of a pie an 
electrical eel would make, replied, “a shocking one.” 
-++» The infant mind shodld be imbued with devotional feel- 
ings as soon as its first movements are perceptible. 


FEMALE REFORM SCHOOL, 

The State Industrial School for Girls at Lancaster, has now 
been in operation rather more than one year, and the beneficent 
effects thereof begin to appear. The design of this institution is 
the reformation of depraved and vicious girls, during the period 
for which they are sent there by the proper authorities. It is sup- 
ported at the expense of the State; but its cost is not altogether 
an additional public burden, because it diminishes to a consider- 
able extent the expense of jails and houses of correction, where 
such as become the subjects of this institution have been hereto- 
fore contined. In a moral point of view, there is a positive gain ; 
because reformation can be effected at this school, which was an 
impossibility in jails and houses of correction, and very doubtful 
in the homes of these unfortunates. It was not to be expected 
that so short a trial of the experiment as one year would preduce 
any very satisfactory results, and yet the last report of the super- 
intendent shows that even in that brief space of time the happiest 
reformation has been commenced among the abandoned class 
committed to his care. 

The number of inmates of the school at the time the last re- 
port was made up, was nearly one hundred. Of these about one 
half were girls between twelve and fifteen years of age, one quar- 
ter over fifteen, and one quarter between seven and twelve. The 
percentage of two-thirds of these girls is American, and of the 
balance, foreign, principally Irish. The school is divided into 
families of about thirty each, a competent and discreet matron 
having charge of each, and the whole being under the immediate 
management of the Rev. Bradford K. Pierce, superintendent. 
The supervisory power is exercised by a board of trustees, con- 
sisting of five gentlemen from different parts of the State. The 
school is now filled to its utmost capacity, and yet there are large 
numbers for whom parents and friends are now seeking admis- 
sion. The trustees have called for more ample accommodations, 
which can readily be provided by the erection of additional build- 
ings upon the extensive grounds. It is probable that as many 
more as are now within the institution, could be sent there at once, 
were there room for them. These increased accommodations will 
soon be provided, and there can be no doubt that the money 
which the State expends in this truly noble work of saving both 
body and soul, will return to the public an hundred fold in the 
restraint of poverty, vice and crime which it will effect. In no 
branch of public action is the truth more vital, that prevention is 
better than cure, than in these reformatory institutions for the care 
and training of erring youth ; nor will any judicious citizen re- 
gret the necessary expenditure of public money in such a blessed 
work. 


+ > 


CAPTURE OF A FLAG IN INDIA, 
The whole of our last page is occupied by a large and spirited 
engraving illustrating an episode which occurred during the siege 
of the fort at Neemuch, in India, by the Mundisore rebels. Em- 
. holdened by the weakness of the European force, the rebels~in- 
creased in audacity day by day, and at length determined upon 
an escalade. Shouting, they came with huge ladders calculated 
to carry four men abreast, with a guard for musket shots on. the 
top to defend the carriers, and drawn along upon wheels. Every 
man of the brave garrison stood to his post, and reserved his fire 
until the ladders had come within about fifty yards of the walls, 
when such a volley of musketry, and two such well-directed 
“charges of grape, assailed them that they dropped their ladders 
and went back faster than they came, leaving a splendid Mussul- 
man green flag on the ground. A brave Beloochee, Mussul- 
man, of the 12th Native Infantry, requested to be allowed to cap- 
ture this flag ; and, under cover of a tremendous fire of musketry, 
he and a havildar were let down by a rope from one of the embra- 
sures, and quick as lightning the flag was secured and waved upon 
the walls of Neemuch. The havildar received intimation that he 
should be made a Jemadar ; and the private was made a havildar 
on the spot. On the fifteenth day of the siege the rebels heard of 
the approach of the Mhow column, and moved off: and thus the 
garrison of Neemuch was relieved. The Mhow force subsequent- 
ly deteated the Mundisore rebels with a loss of 1200 men killed, 
and all their guns. 


Tue CarTivaTep Turk.—It is reported that, since his arrival 
in this country, on a recent occasion, a lady was admiring an ele- 
gant Cashmere shawl worn by the Turkish admiral. He gallantly 
took it from his shoulders, and laid it upon her own to witness its 
effect, or, perhaps, momentarily to gratify her vanity. ‘The shawl 
was a magnificent one, costing four or five thousand dollars. Im- 
agine the surprise of the admiral, when she blushingly courtesied 
to him, and moved gracefully off with the coveted shawl as—a 
present! Poor pasha! We are afraid he’ll have to work his 


passage home in rags. 


AN ILt-usep Epitor.—M. Victor Halloux, editor of the 
“ Crocodile,” has just been condemned, par contumace, to fifteen 
months’ imprisonment, and one thousand frances fine, by the 
Court of Assizes of Brabant, for insults to the emperor of the 
French. Wonder if he shed “crocodile tears” when he heard 
his sentence. 


> 


Aw Inpian Burtat.—* Tuck-a-lix-tah,” or the “owner of 
many horses,” a Pawnee chief, lately died at Washington. But 
only think ! he was buried in citizen’s dress and enclosed in a 
coffin—no romance at all. His fame rested on his large stud, so 
we must say—peace to his manes ! 


** Ballou’s Dollar Mon ” has the largest circula 
in the . Itisa token 
= irably gotten-up work can be furnished for one 
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THE BOSTON POST-OFFICE. 

The Boston people are soon to have a new post-office in Sum- 

mer Street, on the corner of Chauncey, and very near to Wash- 

ington, our great thoroughfare. The change of location from 

State Street was a measure of imperative necessity, owing to the 

dark, damp, unhealthy and inaccessible quarters there occupied, 

and the impossibility of procuring a better situation on that street, 

within any reasonable range of expense. The State Street site is 

doubtless very convenient to the merchants and -bankers of that 

vicinity, by reason of its immediate proximity to their places of 
business and the Exchange ; but for the great mass of the post- 
office public, comprising some eighty thousand, old and young, 
male and female, who have occasion to visit the office, the obseu- 

rity of the place, its darkness, difficult approach, and the throngs 

of men surrounding it and blocking up its avenues, render it ex- 
tremely inconvenient. ‘Phis vast majority of post-office frequent- 
ers, and especially those of womankind, have long desired such a 
change as Postmaster Capen now purposes to make. The Sum- 
mer Street office is to be constructed with especial reference to the 
convenience of the public. It will be spacious, of easy approach, 
light, airy and healthy, and capable of accommodating all callers, 
without subjecting them to pushing and crowding. The spot 
chosen is more central than the present location, and easily ap- 
proachable from every quarter. In a business point of view, it will 
shorten the carriage of a majority of the mailable matter, both to 
and from the office ; and, owing to this and the superior facilities 
which the new quarters will afford, for receiving, distributing and 
delivering the great mails, our business men will get their daily 
letters some half an hour sooner than they now do. As to cost, 
we understand that all these important advantages will not entail 
upon the government one cent more expense than the inferior ac- 
commodations of the present office do. This is a great considera- 
tion in these economical times, and speaks well for the business 
capacity of Postmaster Capen. 


+ > 


OF INTEREST TO ALL! 

We respectfully call the attention of every parent to the charac- 
ter of BaLiovu’s Picroriat, a work which will bring into your 
family circle, each successive week, more valuable information, and 
incite more inquiry, intelligence and love of all that is worth 
knowing and remembering, than a month of attendance can do in 
the best of schools. Conducted with a strict regard for morals 
(though free from all sectarian or sectional matter), it educates 
the eye by its beautiful illustrations, while its sixteen super royal 
pages induce a love for reading and an inquiring mind, even in 
the youngest. Its engravings are not foolish caricatures, but em- 
brace admirable delineations of eminent men and women all over 
the world, presenting accurate scenes in every part of the globe, 
especially through the United States, portraying all new enter- 
prises, remarkable buildings, ships and steamers, and, in short, 
forming a brilliant illustrated record of just what everybody desires 
to know. In its foreign and domestic news it embraces all that is 
noteworthy and presentable to the home circle, while all vulgar 
and revolting matters are scrupulously excluded. No mother 
need fear to read its every line to her young and pure-minded 
daughters. The family where BatLovu’s Pictorit is a regular 
visitor cannot fail to realize and exhibit a much larger degree of 
intelligence, than those who are deprived of so valuable a means 
of pleasure and improvement. Procure a copy, examine it care- 
fully, and you will realize not only its great excellence, but its 
wonderful cheapness. For sale everywhere for Five Cents per 
copy, or sent regularly to any part of the country for $2 50 a year. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 

No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


+ > 


Tue DUKE AND THE JAILBIRD.—The Duke of Marlborough, 
passing the gate of the Tower, after having inspected that fortress, 
was accosted by an ill-looking fellow, thus : ‘“‘ How do you do, my 
lord duke? I believe your grace and I have been in every jail in 
the kingdom.” “I believe, friend,” replied the duke, with sur- 
prise, “this is the only jail I have ever visited.” ‘“ Very like,” 
replied the fellow, ‘but I have been in all the rest.” So saying, 
he touched his hat to the duke and walked off with the greatest 
sang froid imaginable. Marlborough stared, as well he might. 


+ 


Power or Steam.—It is on the rivers, and the boatman may 
repose on his oars ; it is on the highways, and exerts itself along the 
courses of land conveyance ; it is at the bottom of mines, a thou- 
sand feet below the earth’s surface; it is in the mills and work- 
shops of the traders. It rows, it pumps, it excavates, it carries, it 
draws, it lifts, it hammers, it nn it weaves, it prints. 


A Wirer’s Sorrow.—“ Such a misfortune! he took a carving- 
knife and cut his throat yesterday!” ‘‘'That is shocking ; but he 
was such a bad husband, you must look on it as a release, after all.” 
“O, but, sir,” cried the woman, bursting into a roar of genuine 
regret, “‘they te—took him to the hospital and sewed it up again, 
and he’s now doing as well as ever! ©, my ’art will break !” 


> 


Tue FLac oF our Us1on.—We have been in the regular receipt of this favor- 
ite weekly journal for over ten years, but never was it so valuable and inter- 
esting as at the present time. There is great labor, much tact, and a vast 
amount of talent expended upon its columns. One of its characteristics is, 
that the paper may be read aloud in the family circie, from beginning to end. 
It never contains an objectionable line; and every father and mother knows 
how rurely this is the case with popular publications.— Centreviile Times. 


+ 


A FooLisH WacEr.—Conrag Pleister, a brewer at St. Lonis, 
made a wager that he could lift a half barrel of beer by his teeth ; 
and while endeavoring to do so, he had his upper jaw broken, and 


it is expected that he will die of his injuries. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Che Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TO LIZZIE. 


BY BEATRICE. 


I would not ask that sorrow ne'er 

Should throw its darkened shades around thee: 
I know how vain such wishes are, 

When earth with her dark spell has bound thee! 


What I would ask is from my heart— 
That holiest, purest fount of feeling— 

That love and joy may blend their rays, 
To thee life's brightest side revealing. 


That sunny hours, with sunny friends, 
Biend their rich blessedness together : 
Making thy youthful breast a place 
Where sunny thoughts can dwell forever. 


Nor be the friendships thou mayst form, 

Like rose-leaves in the bright hours, dying; 
But may they e’er survive each storm, 

Each blast of slander’s breath defying! 


And may each morning's sun renew 

The freshness which the by-gone wasted ; 
Joy hover o'er thee as the dew— 

More prized each sweet for being tasted. 


And wheresoe’er thou art, or where 

Thy steps may roam in search of pleasure, 
Forget not—’tis my earnest prayer— 

The one who sang this rambling measure! 


COURAGE AND PATIENCE. 


Courage and patience—elements whereby 
My soul shall yet her citadel maintain. 
Bafiled, perplexed, and struggling oft to fly 
Far, far above this realm of wasting pain— 
Come with your still and banded vigor now. 
Fill my sad breast with energy divine, 
Stamp a firm thought upen my aching brow, 
Make my impulsive visions wholly thine, 
Freeze my pent tears, chill all my tender dreams, 
Brace my weak heart in panoply sublime ; 
Till, dwelling only on my martyr themes, 
And turning from the richest lures of time, 
Love, like an iceberg of the polar deep, 
In adamantine rest is laid asleep.—H. T. TucKERMAN, 


THE LOVERS. 


So these two lovers in one long embrace, 

An agony of reconcilement, hung 

Blinded in tears and kisses, lip to lip, 

And tranced from past and future, time and space.—MEREDITH. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Among the present attractions of the season, in our city, is the exhibition 
of British art at the Athenzum Gallery, which embraces a large number of 
pictures. many of them ‘Tine ones. It is particularly rich in water-color draw- 
ings, of which, hitherto, we have seen but few specimens in Boston. Some of 
these possess singular vigor and effect. Among these we noticed, in our first 
hurried visit, an interior of the Church of St. Eustache, Paris, and ‘* Faust 
and Margaret in the Garden,” which struck us as very fine. Among the oil 
paintings are many of great merit. This exhibition will soon be closed, and 
be succeeded by the regular annual exhibition in June. .....Miss Agnes Rob- 
ertson has added to her laurels by her personification of *‘ Jessie Brown,” in 
Mr. Bourcicauilt’s play of that name. Her acting in the last scene, which 

b the incident that furnished the hint for the drama, is truly admir- 
able. In the dialect she is perfect; and the *‘ bonnie Scotch lassie ” stands 
before us in all her beauty, heroism and simplicity. The part in Miss Rob- 
ertson’s hands is a perfect gem......High in favor stands the Howard Athe- 
neum Pieces are mounted and played here in a style of perfection which 
reminds us of the Parisian stage. The best English comedies have been given 
in a style hitherto unequalled in this city......Mr. Barry has catered well 
for our people at the Boston Theatre, and the Museum is continuing its vic- 


“torious career. What with the National. concerts, fairs. etc., we villagers 


have no reason to complain of lack of amusement. ..... Mr. Walter M. Brack- 
ett, No. 24 Tremont Row, lately completed one of his best portraits—a head of 
Edwin Booth, in the character of Sir Edward Mortimer. Throngs of visitors 
have admired its fidelity, vigor, spirit and rich color. In the opinion of 
connoisseurs, Mr. Brackett is one of our first portrait-painters...... Some 
of the bishops of the olden time were ** jolly good fellows.” Sir N. L’Estrange 
relates that Ben Jonson was once at a tavern, when Bishop Corbet (but not 
then a bishop) came into the next room. Ben called for a quart of raw wine 
(sack), and, giving it to the tapster, said, ‘‘Sirrah, carry this to the gentle- 
man in the next chamber. and tell him I sack-rifice my service to him.”” The 
tapster did so. ** Friend.” said Dr. Corbet, *‘ 1 thank him for his love; but, 
prithee, tell him from me, he is mistaken. for sack-rifices are always burnt.” 
This anecdote, illustrative of the bishop's love of good liquor in general, and 
burnt sack in particular, is confirmed by Aubrey, who adds, *- His chaplain, 
Dr. Lushington, was a very learned and ingenious man; and they loved one 
another. The bishop would sometimes take the key of the wine-cellar, and 
he and his chaplain would go and lock themselves in and be merry. First, 
the bishop would lay down his Episcopal hat, saying, ‘ There lies the doctor ;’ 
then putting off his gown, *- Thore lies the bishop.’ Then it was ‘ Here's to 
thee, Corbet.’ and ‘Ilere’s to thee. Lushington.’”’......May is an unfortu- 
nate marrying month. An editor says that a girl was asked, not long since, 
to unite herself in the silken tie to a brisk chap, who named May in his pro- 
posals. The lady very tenderly hinted that May was an unlucky month for 
marrying. ** Weil, make it June, then,” honestly replied the swain, anxious 
to accommodate. The damsel paused a moment. hesitated, cast down her 
eyes, and said with a blush, *‘ Wouldn't April do as well’”...... A divorce 
case has been commenced at Rochester, New York. Tue difficulty, as set 
forth in the compiaint, which is very long, originated in a dispute between 
Mr. B. and his wife, as to whether they would have beefsteak broiled. or some 
oysters fried, for breakfast—the lady, whose tastes are excellent, contending 
for the latter......Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams, the American performers, 
have been prodigiously successful in London. Even the fastidious Athe- 
nzeum says of Mrs. Barney Williams. in ‘* An Hour of Seville,”°—* Mrs. Wil- 
liams displdys in this series of characters qualities to which she has not hith- 
erto accustomed us—a finished elocution and a tragic grandeur, which took 
the audience by surprise.”’......The following is no bad illustration of cock- 
ney dialect. It occurred in one of the London police offices. Witness— 
‘* This here feller broke our winder with a tater, and hit Isabeller on the elber 


as she was playing on the pianer.”” Magistrate—‘ The conduct of the prisna 
and his general characta render it propa that he should no longa be a memba 
of society.”” The witness is too prodigal of his r’s—the magistrate too chary 
of his......The classic Frenchman, who translated Byron into Biron, is now 
engaged in rendering Milten. His intimate acquaintance with our most ab- 
struse idioms is beautifully illustrated by his elegant rendering of the line 
‘* Sweetest Shakspeare, Nature’s child,” which is made to run thus—* Billy 
dour, enfant naturel.”......A wolf was lately taken by one of the paws, ina 
snare set near Imphy,in the department of the Loire, France, but it had 
sufficient strength to drag the snare after it. and swim into the river. Being 
seen, it was pursued, and its followers gaining on it rapidly, it suddenly 
stopped and bit off the paw, thereby getting rid of the object which impeded 
its flight, and then escaped......A patient, having been recommended by his 
physician to drink the Sutton (Spa) water, was asked, on the next visit, 
* how he found himself?""—‘*> Why, doctor,” said he, ** I can’t say that I feel 
much better, although I have followed your advice—but it is so black.” 
** Black,” said the physician, ** why, what have you been taking ?’’—*‘ Exact- 
ly what you ordered me—soot-and-water—for my wife raked it down the chim- 
ney and mixed it.”......Mr. Gough, the sweet Demosthenes of temperance, 
could not refrain from shedding a tear on the day of the eclipse, as the 
thought struck him, with all the force of a shower-bath, that so many thou- 
sands of his fellow-countrymen were at that moment enjoying themsclves 
with a glass in their hands....,.The philosopher Anaximander effectually 
provided for his not being forgotten, when, being asked by the magistrates at 
Lampsacum, where he had resided, what they should do to honor his memo- 
ry. he made the seemingly small and simple request, that the boys might 
have leave to play on the anniversary of his death...... A schoolmaster, in a 
town in Hetefordshire, England, not having sufficient employment as a peda- 
gogue, engaged to collect a lamp or lighting rate. His success was not such 
as the parish could wish; and on the overseers looking over the books, they 
found several names to which the letters “0. P.” had been attached. In- 
quiry being made of the collector, as to the meaning of the cabalistic lettere, 
his answer was “‘ on’t pay.”’......The Newark (N. J.) Advertiser says some of 
the leading Second Adventists, in that city, have again sct a period for the 
destruction of the world—professing to have discovered the crrors of their 
previous calculations, and to have finally ascertained the exact truth. 
They regard the recent financial depression and the prevailing religious ex- 
citement as signs of the last days. By the next arrival from Europe, they 
expect to hear of the destruction of the city of Rome, and this will portend 
the conflagration of the world next summer......The following is a verbatim 
copy of a far-western sign over the door of a miscellaneous store :—*‘ No credit 
for shaving here By industry we liv and by shaven we thrive Cakes spruce 
bier mince pyes fur sail here N B No credit also James Kirk barber and hare 
Dresser to his honner the mare of Fort Smyth N B No Credit.”......An old 
farmer visited this city, and, among other things, desired to purchase some 
tumblers. After looking through one of our glassware establishments, and 
fining none to suit him, he was about to depart, when the merchant picked 
up a very thick glass, and threw it up to the ceiling. As good luck would 
have it, the glass did not break when it fell. This pleased the farmer, and he 
bought a dozen of the tumblers and carried them home. One of his neigh- 
bors called to see him on his return, and he was loud in praise of his tum- 
blers. ‘ You can’t break them, sir,” said he; ‘‘ throw one up and try.” The 
neighbor threw one up—down it came to the floor, and broke all to pieces. 
** See here,” said the farmer. “if you want to break tumblers, go and buy 
them, as I did.”...... Here's an authentic anecdote of General Jackson :— 
After the termination of the Seminole campaign, General Jackson visited 
Washington City, and during his stay there, having occasion to supply him- 
self with a nether garment, employed a fashionable tailor named Ballard to 
make it. Ballard, who was a very pompous little fellow, and very fond of 
being recognized by great men who had been his customers, a few days after 
he had finished the unmentionables, seeing the general in front of Tennison’'s 
Hotel, in conversation with some gentlemen, stepped up and spoke to him. 
The general, thinking him some distinguished individual, very cordially gave 
him his hand—but not remembering him, in a whisper inquired his name, 
for the purpose of introducing him to the company. To which Ballard re- 
plied, **I made your breeches.” The general, deceived by the sound, imme- 
diately turned to the company, and introduced him as Major Breeches—a title 
poor Ballard ever afterwards wore......Garrick had a brother named George, 
who was affectionately attached to him, and held him in great awe. Garrick, 
when acting, was extremely nervous about any noise made behind the scenes, 
as it destroyed his effect; accordingly, George was accustomed to parade 
up and down the stage, and, if any persons were talking, to exclaim, ** Hush! 
hush!” This was his constant habit. The salary of George was considerable 
in the theatre—and it was more than once inquired why, or for what, George 
Garrick was paid that amount? George Bannister solved the question in a 
moment—* It is Aush money !” said he......A Paris correspondent sends us 
the following amusing story. A gay youth of that gay capital having. by his 
extravagance, worn out the liberality of his parents, and exhausted his credit 
even with the usurers, was on the point of “ yielding to his fate.’’ when the 
following bright idea struck him :—He went toa cunning little Isaac, and 
proposed to give him a bill of $10.000, upon which the Jew, without advanc- 
ing a single sous, was to arrest and place him in the debtors’ prison, young 
Hopeful being convinced that his father would immediately pay the money 
and release him. Upon this, Isaac was to retain all his costs, with a hand- 
some premium for his agency, and hand over the rest to his principal. The 
first part of the plan was executed quickly, but the second failed; for the 
young man’s friends, determined to punish him for his follies, resolved to 
leave him in his new lodgings—and Isaac was obliged to let him out, or con- 
tinue to pay the monthly allowance of thirty francs ordered by law to be paid 
by every creditor for the support of his incarcerated debtor. .....Ducrow had 
an effective, though very peculiar, manner of instructing the supernumeraries 
in stage business. At one of the rehearsals of *‘ St. George and the Dragon,’’ 
he told them, that when the announcement of the re-appearance of the 
scourge of Egypt (the dragon) was made, they should rush to the feet of their 
monarch for advice—then to the chancellor, to whom the monarch was to re- 
fer them—and from him to the altar of their gods, then burning on the stage, 
as advised by said chancellor Having trotted from one party to the other, 
without betraying the least indication of alarm, Ducrow, in a positive fever, 
exclaimed, ‘* Look here. you fools! You should rush up to the king—that 
chap there—and say, * Old fellow, the dragon has come. and we're in a mess. 
and you must get us out of it!’ The king says, ‘Go to Brougham;” then 
you all go up to Brougham, and he says, * What do I know about a dragon? 
Go to your gods!"—and your gods is that bit of tow burning on that bit of 
timber there.” He accompanied all this with splendid pantomimic action, 
and the effect was altogether perfect. .....‘* The Grumbler ” is the name of a 
small serial just published in Toronto, Canada. ...A notice. of which the fol- 
lowing is‘a copy. was recently posted in the window of the Cherry Tree public 
house at Bromley, Middlesex, England :—* A coffin to be raffled on to-morrow 
eveuing, March 5, 1858.” The raflie came off” on the evening appointed, and 
the winner took home the coffin—which had been made for another person, 
and turned out a misfit—for the double purpose of making a cupboard of it 
during his lifetime, and a repository for his remains after death......A law- 
yer, who was recently testify ing in one of the courts in New York, in relation 
to a man’s sanity. said; *‘ I have no doubt of the old gentleman being perfect- 
ly sane at the time referred to. I recollect he refused to fay me my costs, or 
at least he made me strike several items off my bill.”’......The London Review, 
in commenting on the effect of weight on the action and endurance of the 
horse, says, in illustration :—*‘ Three hundred miles in seventeen days ruined 
the cavalry horses of Lord Cardigan during the Crimean war. Whilst our (too) 
heavy horses and men were used up, the Turkish cavalry were quit® fresh.” 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters and Things in General. 

Our foreign files are not very prolific in matters of startling importance— 
and, indeed, every steamer cannot be expected to bring food for excitement, 
There is enough, however, to engage our attention, and to furnish matter for 
reflection. In England, though Marshal Pelissier is very acceptable as min. 
ister, still the feeling of the English people towards France is far from cordial, 
Owing to the severity of the passport system, there is a terrible falling off in 
the number of travellers to France, only those going thither who are abso. 
lutely compelled to do so by business.—The relations of Switzerland and 
France are very ominous.—The French emperor is reducing the Imperial 
Guard.—The municipality of Paris are commencing a series of public works, 
which will cost nearly 160,000,000 francs, the government giving 60,000,000. 
A new secret socicty called the ‘* Icarians”’ has been detected in France, and 
many of its members arrested. France is said to be mined by secret societies, 
—A vessel arrived at Liverpool, lately, with the first cargo of produce from 
the river Niger, thus inaugurating a new trade.—The Spanish government is 
pow reinforcing the squadron in the Gulf of Mexico.—At Naples, severe meas- 
ures have been adopted in the hope of frustrating any attempt at revolution. 
—The emperor of Austria has taken offence at some parts of the correspon- 
dence of Napoleon I., published in the Moniteur, the French government or- 
gan. We can conceive of some letters relating to Austria as being unpalate- 
able.—In Russia, the movements abolishing serfdom are going on—not, how- 
ever, without opposition from some of the nobles, and from many of the serfs 
themselves.—The Turkish government will not, it is said, allow the French 
to cut a canal through the isthmus of Suez. 


Prince Poniatowski. 

This distinguished amateur has recently brought out a successful opera in 
Paris, called ** Don Desiderio.”” The plot, taken verbatim from Giraud’s 
comedy, is amusing enough. Don Desiderio is a benevolent old gentleman, 
who gets everybody into trouble by his awkward attempts to do them good, 
and particularly by being in too great a hurry about everything (not a com- 
mon Italian fault, be it observed). He frightens a whole household by break- 
ing in upon them at an impossible hour in the morning. announces his 
friend's death prematurely, reduces the family to beggary by opening the will 
too soon, and then tries to repair his blunder by offering his hand and for- 
tune to the supposed widow just as her resuscitated spouse appears on the 
scene. 


The Fine Arts in France. 

Dr. Veron has sold out his collection of pictures, or rather the collection 
belonging jointly to him and M. Didier. Some of De Camp's works fetched 
very high prices. ‘‘Joseph and his Brethren,” originally painted for $900, 
fetched nearly $7000, but it had cost Veron even more. ‘ Crossing the Ford,” 
a water-color, sold at first to a dealer for $80, and bought by Veron for $220, 
was run up to nearly $3000! The Marquis of Hertford was said to be the 
purchaser, but he has contradicted the report. The collecti bered 
eighty-four paintings, which altogether fetched $49,000—quite as much as 
they were worth, to say the least. 


The American Horse-Tamer. 

We hear that ‘ Stafford,” the vicious horse tamed by Mr. Rarey, in Paris, 
has relapsed into his old ferocious habits; but that is said to be owing to the 
brutal treatment of the French grooms who have had charge of him. Of 
course, the best-tempered horse may be ruined by rough handling. On the 
other hand, we have been informed that the cream-colored horse in her maj- 
esty’s stud, operated on by Mr. Rarey before Prince Albert, continues so 
tractable, that he can now be driven in harness by any one, although previ- 
ously he was entirely unmanageable. 


Alexandre Dumas. 

This man is one of the most indefatigable workers in the whole fraternity 
of authors. He is about to bring out his new piece, *‘ Les Gardes Forestiers,” 
at Marseilles. This play, in five acts, was written on the spot in four days— 
and during a few weeks spent in that city, he has composed, besides a piece 
in one act for a charity, a historical novel in collaboration with another au- 
thor, and is commencing a libretto for an opera by a Marsellais comporer, M. 
Xavier Boisselot. 


The Hundred Guards. 

The Cent Gardes, the Preetorian band of the emperor of France, has just 
been re-organized. It is now composed of two companies, of two platoons 
each. It will be commanded by a colonel, a lieutenant-colonel, two che/s d’es- 
cadron, and a proportional number of officers of the rank of captain, lieuten- 
ant and sub-lieutenant. The force will consist of 208 sub-officers, brigadiers 
and guards, and that of the horse of 179. 


India. 

The English bid fair to sweep everything before them in the revolted presi- 
dencies. Taking the British troops and their native allies together. the force 
in the field at Lucknow amounts to 60,000 men and 120 pieces of artillery. 
We are probably approaching the last sceneseof the drama, and the definite 
annexation of Oude, before only nominal, will be an important finis to the 
war. 


. 


China. 

Incendiary handbills have been circulated in the outskirts of Canton, call- 
ing on the Celestialé to re-take the heights from the outside barbarians. This 
induced the French and English to disarm the city. But if the Celestials 
could not defend their forts when they were inside of them, there is little like- 
lihood of their mustering pluck enough to re-take them. 


A Real Tragedy. 

At Swinemundi (Prussia), not long since, a deplorable accident occurred at 
the theatre during the representation of Schiller’s ‘* Robbers.’ Franz Moor 
was shot dead with a pistol. The actor who had to fire the pistol used a cork 
for a wad to increase the detonation. Thé other actor received the charge 
full in his face, and fell dead instantly. 


~~ > publication has been circulated at Madrid, attributing, with- 
out any shadow of reason or justice, to General O'Donnell the project of 
working in favor of the regency of the Duke de Montpensier, after the abdi- 
cation of the queen. Nothing can be more absurd and false than these stories. 
Mazzini. 

The court of Genoa has just sente: Mazzini, by default, on account of 
the insurrection of June last. This is the tenth sentence of death fulminated 
on the head of this famous conspirator, who has already been sentenced seven 
times in Austria, once in Rome, and once in France. , 


Young Dumas. 
There isa rumor that Alexandre Dumas, fils, is to marry a Russian prin- 
cess, She is said to be a young widow, twenty-seven years old, pretty and 
rich. and the daughter of the Russian General Knoring, She is named the 
Princess Baraschin. 
Turkey and Russia. 
The Tastes ambassador at Constantinople is understood to have notified 
his government that Turkey refuses to eubmit toa treaty for the navigation 


of the Danube. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 303 


Fastty Donz.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us 4 line to that effect. 


Evitorial SHMelange. 


A monster concert has lately taken place at Cologne. There 
were over 1700 singers from more than eighty German towns, 482 
from twenty towns in Belgium, and several hundreds from other 
places, with an orchestra of ninety instrumentalists. —— “ Miss 
Josephina,” said a thick, cherry-looking lipped negro, to one of 
Afric’s daughters, “ Miss Josephina, will you does dis nigger de 
anticipation ob dancin’ a Werginny reel wid ’im ?”’—“ I doesn’t 
assent to dance wulgaracious dances ob dat sort, Mr. Casus,”’ said 
Miss Josephina, turning up still higher her well-rounded upper lip 
—turning it up till it fairly tickled her nose—“I dances only de 
porker !”” —— The present composing-room of an Elgin newspa- 
per office was the bedroom of Prince Charles, in passing through 
Elgin, in 1746. —— Pope says, ‘ A man should never be ashamed 
to own that he has been in the wrong—which is but saying, in oth- 
er words, that he is wiser to-day than he was yesterday.’’—— It 
is recorded that a certain gentleman in the island of Martinique 
was the father of thirty sons by one wife, and that during the at- 
tack on the island by the English, he was the colonel of a regi- 
ment of volunteer militia, in the front rank of which the whole 
thirty were stationed. —— Napoleon, when he conquered Italy, 
carried away all the statues. London, in the event of an invasion, 
is at all events protected from a similar spoliation—for all its 
statues are so bad, that not the greatest barbarian would doa 
friendly turn to carry away one of them. —— What do actors and 
actresses mean by saying, “‘skee-yi,” “ blee-yew,” “kee-yind ” and 
“ dis-gyee-ise,” for sky, blue, kind and disguise? Are the ladies 
and gentlemen in question aware that all those words are words 
of one syllable, except the last, which is two, and of which they 
make three? ———Judge R., of Kentucky, was some years since 
engaged in the defence of a suit against old Parson C. In the 
course of the trial one or two witnesses testified to one or two 
facts concerning the worthy parson, which were rather derogatory 
to his character as a parson. Judge R. handled the poor witness 
without gloves, and declared “that he had known the old parson 
from his boyhood ; had gamboled with him many a summer’s day 
in the shady hills of old M—— county.”—“ O judge,” says the 
parson, “stop, I pray you! If the truth will not clear me, my 
cause must be bad. If it please the court, I declare I never gam- 
bled in my life. —— An inhabitant of Corfu, who recently returned 
from Spitzbergen, after an absence of twenty-eight years, found 
his wife in good health, but the widow of three husbands ! —~ They 
lately celebrated the seventy-first anniversary of the first settle- 
ment of white inhabitants in Ohio, and now that State has a pop- 
ulation of 2,500,000, and taxable property of $850,000,000. —— A 
schoolmaster received the following notice from the father of one 
of his pupils :—‘“ This is to give you noatice that if you thump 
Georges head agane i shalle cum and do the same by you: give 
something he ot to be teached, not drawing maps and a gative 
things that belong to a fust-rate skoller.”” —— An attorney brought 
an immense bill to a lady for business done. The lady (to whom 
he had once paid his addresses) murmured at the charges. “ Mad- 
am,” replied the limb of the law, “I had a mind to convince you 
that my profession is lucrative, and that I should not have been a 
bad match.””—— A lady of the haut ton, residing in the vicinity of 
New York, has testified her interest in the revival movement, by 
converting the clegant billiard-room attached to her house into a 
place for prayer-meetings, in which her neighbors are invited to 
participate daily. —— It is stated upon the authority of those who 
have heard, that a cat, when her tail is pinched between a door 
and post, utters the vowels a, e, i, 0, u, with great distinctness. If 
the injury is prolonged, she gives w and y also. ——A sturdy- 
looking man in Cleveland, Ohio, a short time since, while busily 
enfaged in cowhiding a dandy who had insulted his daughter, 
when asked what he was doing, replied, “Cutting a swell!” and 
continued his amusement without further interruption. 
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Wortt THINKING Or.—Many of our readers and subscribers 
have quite a collection of magazines, sheet music, pamphlets, and 
the like, lying about their rooms in most unavailable form. Now 
to double their value, to preserve them, and to make them con- 
venient for use and ornamental to your apartments, you have 
only to place them together, send to our office by express, or hand 
them in personally, and they will be bound up in any desired 
style, at the lowest rates, and returned to you in one week. A 
valuable collection of books is accumulated in a little while by 
this means, at an extremely trifling cost. 
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“Tne ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Backwoodsman.”— 
So great has been the demand for this remarkable story, we have 
now issued it in bound form, fully illustrated. It may be found at 
all of the periodical depots—price, sixteen cents ; or we will send it, 
post-paid, to any part of the country on the receipt of twenty ceats. 


Navat Discirtixe.—The new mode of discipline without 
flogging is said to be producing a rapid and decided change in the 
character of seamen in the navy; and in almost every particulag 
the change is of the most desirable nature. 


Tae Drirrerence.—“ Christopher Columbus,” says Victor 
Hugo, “cannot attach his name to his discovery ; Guillotin can- 
not detach his from his invention.” 


Gatherings. 


There are upwards of five thousand more females than males in 
the city of Boston. 

There are on the earth 1,000,000,000 inhabitants; of these, 
33,333,333 die every year. 

Zebulon Penfield, 93 years of age, voted for the seventy-first 
time annually in Portland, Ct., at the recent State election. 


That agreeable little fish, the sardine, is now manufactured in 
large quantities, in Scotland, of sprats and little herrings. What 
wont the sharpers do? 


It is the opinion of many who profess to be well informed in 
such matters, that the prospect for peaches and other fruit has not 
been better for many years. 

Dr. Stuart Robinson, at present a professor in the Theological 
Seminary, at Danville, has received and accepted a cali to become 
the pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, of Louisville, Ky. 

The N. Y. Herald says that crime is lamentably upon the in- 
crease in that city, and in proof thereof, gives a list of offences 
during four weeks, which includes no less than seven murders. 


Rev. Mr. Lorriaux, a French Protestant minister, has secured 
the refusal of cighteen hundred acres of land in Illinois, for a set- 
tlement of the Waldenses, who propose to seek a home ih this 
country. 


The Richmond Enquirer announces that the transfer of Mount 
Vernon to the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association is now a fixed 
fact. ‘The evidence of this will be laid before the public as soon. 
as certain necessary legal preliminaries can be arranged. 


Mr. Thompson, of Washington county, Ohio, has a little daugh- 
ter, who, at the age of four years, weighed one hundred and fifty 
pounds. She is now four years and five months old, and weighs, 
as her parents suppose, one hundred and seventy pounds ! 

The wife of Mr. John Logan, of Bloomington, N. J., met with 
a very sudden death a few days since. Mr. Logan left the house 
for a few moments, and upon his return found her standing on the 
outside of the house, with her head in the window, and the sash 
resting on the back of her neck. She was dead. 


A company of Washington ruffians who went to Alexandria 
recently, with the remains of one of their comrades, on leaving the 
latter city, discharged twelve or fifteen pistol shots from the cars, 
shooting a negro woman in the mouth, and severely wounding her. 
Other persons narrowly escaped the bails of the outlaws. 

Miss Sarah Pellet, the reformer, has turned up again ; she pro- 
poses to forward to California a consignment of five thousand 
marriageable girls from the New England States. They are to 
be consigned to the various divisions of the Sons of Temperance, 
who are to provide for their wants—husbands included. 


In old times, superstitious persons, when about to choose a 
name for a child, lighted a number of torches of an equal length 
and thickness, to each of which they gave a name, and the name 
of the torch which burned the longest was that which they chose 
for the child, imagining by this means to assure it a long life. 


Tho last census of France, that of 1856, shows the male popu- 
lation to be 17,788,964, of whom 9,972,233 are single, 6,687,233 
are married, and 836,509 widowers. The fairer portion of the hu- 
man race is represented by 17,988,206, of whom 9,351,795- are 
single, 6,948,825 married, and 1,667,583 widows. 

The shad are ascending the Connecticut River in shoals, and 
the Springfield Republican describes them as “broad, thick, fat, 
hard; then brown, buttery and crisp on the outside, and rich, 
white and delicate on the inside; then luscious and eminently 
satisfactory.” 


The Children’s Aid Society, of New York, report that there are 
10,000 vagrant children in that city; that in eleven wards over 
3000 children, of whom 2000 are girls, between eight and sixteen 
years old, are regularly trained to theft; and that out of 16,000 
criminals arrested during the year, 4000 were under 21, and 800 
under 15 years of age. 


A London letter says that the accounts from New York men- 
tioning the tribute paid to the memory of General Havelock by 
the ships in the harbor, on the arrival of the news of his death, 
produced in England a great effect. It was universally regarded 
as a most admirable testimony of the sympathy felt for the great 
hero who belonged to our common race. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentleman, writing from Tlli- 
nois, says they cure that scourge of the pear tree, “ fire blight,” as 
it is called, by carefully raising the bark on the body of the tree, 
inserting a small portion of calomel, and binding the bark in its 
place ; a double dose to a man to be given to a good sized tree. 
He has never known it to fail when applied before more than half 
of the tree has been affected. 


It.is said that the New York and Hamburg line of steamships 
will shortly be increased to four vessels, by the addition of two 
new screw steamships, which will enable them to make semi- 
monthly trips the coming summer, instead of monthly, as at pres- 
ent. ‘The New York, Southampton and Bremen steamship line, 
it is also said, is to be increased to eight steamships, which, during 
the summer, will make weekly trips. 


Mr. Prior P. Lee, the engineer of the Cincinnati type foundry, 
while cleaning out some rubbish from the mathinery room, was 
very seriously injured by the explosion of a torpedo, which had 
undoubtedly been placed there for murderous purposes, and was 
accidentally disturbed by the hand. His left hand was blown off, 
his abdomen was badly cut, and his face and clothes were much 
burned. 


The Pine Strect religious society, of Boston, have obtained 
ermission from the Legislature to sell their church estate. ‘The 
uritan Recorder says :—‘ TI ere is, we understand, a heavy debt 

upon the church, and the design is to cancel the debt by the sale 
of the building, and with the surplus to build a house on a less 
expensive site, of larger dimensions, but in cheaper form, which 
shall be free from the burden of a debt.” 


The Novelty Iron Works, of New York, is filling orders from 
the Russian, Austrian, Egyptian and Spanish governments. For 
Russia, one iron vessel has been built, and a steam frigate is in 
process of construction ; also another ship said to be modelled for 
seven thousand tons. For Egypt, a great pump is being made, 
for the purpose of drawing water from the Nile for irrigating. For 
Austria, apparatus for a dry dock at Trieste ; and for Spain, lathes 
for the arsenal at Havana. 


Some German papers have lately been endeavoring to prove 
that the distance between the earth and the sun is increasing an- 
nually, arguing from it the increasing humidity of some summers, 
and the loss of fertility by the earth, are to be attributed to this 
circumstance. In the course of six thousand years from this 
time, pre absurdly assume, the distance will be so great that on- 
ly an eighth part of the warmth we now enjoy from the sun will 
be communicated to the earth, and it will then be covered with 
eternal ice ! 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Every human feeling is greater and larger than the excit- 
ing cause.— Coleridge. 

.... The superfluous blossoms on a fruit tree are meant to sym- 
bolize the large way God loves to do pleasant things.— Beecher. 

.... All lives have their prose translation as well as their ideal 
meaning.—Charles Auchester. 

.... Unless a tree has borne blossoms in spring, you will vainly 
look for fruit on it in autumn.—ZHare. 

«++. Whatever, below God, is the object of our love, will, at 
some time or other, be the matter of our sorrow.— Cecil. 

..-. To have the tongue cut: out, and to be seated deaf and 
dumb in a corner, were preferable to his condition who cannot 
govern his tongue.—Sadi. 

.-.. In old times, men used their powers of painting to show 
the objects of faith; in later times, they used the objects of faith 
that they might show their powers of painting.—Ztuskin. 

..+. There are two things that speak as with a voice from 
heaven, that He who fills the eternal throne must be on the side 


of virtue, and what He befriends must finally prosper and pre- 
vail.—Lacon, 


.... Happiness is a road-side flower growing on the highways 
of usefulness : plucked, it shall wither in thy hand ; passed by, it 
is fragrance to thy spirit. Trample the thyme beneath thy feet ; 
be useful, be happy.— 7 upper. 

.... Ambition makes the same mistake concerning power, that 
avarice makes concerning wealth: she begins by accumulating 
power, as a means to happiness, and she finishes by continuing to 
accumulate it as an end.—Lacon. 


.-.. Let him who gropes painfully in darkness or uncertain 
light, and prays vehemently that the dawn may ripen into day, lay 
this precept well to heart: “ Do the duty which lies nearest thee,” 
which thou knowest to be a duty. Thy second duty will already 
have become clearer.— Carlyle. 


.... Man has only himself to blame, if his life appears to him 
at any time void of interest and of pleasure. Man may makelife 
what he pleases, and give it as much worth, both for himself and 
others, as he has energy for. Over his moral and intellectual 
being, his sway is complete.— William Von Humboldt. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


Why would Lavater make a good soldier? Because he was a 
capital fellow to “ write about face.” 

What is the distinction between a dog’s bark and his whine ? 
The first peals, and the last appeals. 

Some of the Chinese in California have silver watches so large 
that they use the outside to fry potatoes in. 


A negro being caught stealing from a hen-roost, excused him- 
self by saying, “‘ Dat he only came dar to see if de chickens sleep 
wid dar eyes open.” ; 


In Siberia, the greatest luxuries are raw cats served up in bear’s 
oil; while in Japan, a stewed crocodile flanked with monkeys’ feet 
is the height of epicureanism. 

A gentleman, having failed in business, was asked what he in- 
tended to do, and replied, “‘I shall stay at home awhile, and get 
acquainted with my family.” 

A Western editor, in puffing a village hotel, says that a new 
tooth-brush has been supplied for the wash-room, attached to a 
strong iron chain, so that the public will always be accommodated 
in that respect. 

“It is impossible,” said one politician to another, “ to say where 
your party ends, and the opposition party begins.” ‘“ Well, sir,” 
replied the other, “‘if you were riding a jackass, it would be im- 
possible to say where the man ended and the donkey began.” 

“ Wherever I go,” said a gentleman, remarkable for his State 
pride, ‘Iam sure to find sensible men from my own State.” 
“No wonder,” said the gentleman he was addressing, “ for every 
man of that State who has any sense, leaves it as fast as he can.” 


After asking your name in the State of Arkansas, the natives 
are in the habit of saying, in a confidential tone: ‘‘ Well, now 
what wer yer name before yer moved to these parts?” a large por- 
tion of the inhabitants, be it known, go into that State under an 
alias. 

“ What are they talking about ?” said a member in the lobby, 
during a debate lately on the moncy question. “ Theology,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ Theology? Why, I thought it was the money ques- 
tion.” ‘“ Well, money is their god, and they are discoursing 
about him.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL, 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of un- 
equalled prosperity and popularity, has b a “hb hold word” from 
Maine to California, gladdenivg the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

0G It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

0G> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

0>> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

U> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

(> it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 

(> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

(> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(G> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

i> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

>> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

{> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 


throughout the country. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


10 
Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
One copy of Tus or ovr Unton, and one copy of Picro- 
RIAL, to one address, for #3 50 a year. 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rates. [> Sample copies sent when desired. 
Published every Saturday, by M. M. BALLOU, 


No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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